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MINING CO, 


EVERSTICK Q 
ANCHORS 
lead the 


world in 
anchor sales. 
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EVERSTICK 
Anchor Co. 


St. Lou s, Mo. 
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PEIRCE 
TRANSPOSITION 
BRACKETS 


the original transposition 
brackets Standard for tele- 
phoneservice. Made in sev- 
eral styles embracing every 
e quirement. 


Ask your jobber. 
Hubbard & Company 


Pittsburgh—Chicago 


The hardware makes the line 
Hubbard makes the hard ware 
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Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
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NEW YORK—Pershing Square Bidz. 
BOSTON—176 Federal St. 
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Simplex 
Pole Pulling and 
Pole Straightening 


Jacks 


Save Men and Money. 


Permanent Savings 
Are Guaranteed. 


Distributed by 
Western Electric Company 


and other Jobbers of Quality Tools 
Templeton Kenly & Co., Ltd. 
Sole Mfrs. 

Chicago, Ill.; U. S. A. 


\Red D&XL) Tools 
‘Red Devil’ Pliers 


Favorites for 
over a 
quarter 
century 


Established 1899 


“Red Devil’ Pliers have gained a world-wide 
esteem among particular linemen, electric- 
ians and mechanics, for their fine quality 
and perfection of workmanship. 

Made in every style for every conceivable purpoce— 
side cutting, end cutting, diagonal cutting pliers, 


chain nose, reamer nose, needle nose pliers, slip joint 
and button pliers, etc. 


Send for electrician’s tool booklet 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of ‘“‘Red Devil’’ Tools 


87 Coit Street Irvington, N. J. 


SINGLE Coprmus 10 Cants 
Year.y, U. 8. A., $3; Canapa, +H 
ALL Ornur Countntss. $5 


American Steel & Wire Co."e 


W &M 
8b Be ers 
elegraph 
Wire 


Strand-stee ws 
Pole Steps 


Descriptive literature—free 


American Steel & Wire 


Chicago 
New York Company 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Treated or Plain 
Pentrex a Specialty 
NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: : MICH. 
220 Broadway, New York 


2844 Summit St., Telede Obie 
Rialto Bldg, San Francisce 


AYNE 


Company 


ToRT 
PRINTING 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Printers and Blank 
Book Manufacturers 


Write for Samples and 
Priceson I.C.C. Forme 


Ours Are the Best 


WHERE PAINT IS USED 


In or about telephone buildings, especially 
in switchboard rooms, use 


The time saving paint 
You can pevens contact disturbances and 
disagreeable paint odors by specifying 
Radeolite. 


For complete Information and Details 
Wire or Write 


Sewall Paint & Glass Company 


Sole Manufacturers 
Kansas City, Mo. Dallas, Tex. 
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SEE US AT THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 
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The NATIONAL CONVENTION will be your opportunity to make a ‘ 
close inspection of the parts incorporated in the Leich Magneto Multiple Switch- 
board, the boards that make magneto service a success in exchanges operating | 080 
lines or less. 


There is a reason for the recent purchase of Leich Magneto Multiple 
Switchboards by Operating Companies. It is the superior low cost service that can it 
be rendered with them. 


The Convention will give you an opportunity to get the users’ opinions of 


Leich Magneto Multiple Switchboards and other Leich products. re 
U 
We extend a cordial invitation to Rooms 116-117 to examine our com- m 


plete line of Telephones, Switchboards, and Ringing Machine equipment. 





LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 
Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories : 
GENOA, ILLINOIS : 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Ohicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CO. Spokane, Wash. 


8T. PAUL ELECTRIC Co. Gaciasatl, Onle B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Next week in Chi- 
cago will witness the 
annual gathering of 
telephone men from all parts of the coun- 
try for their national convention under 
the direction of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 

Business conditions generally, and the 
situation of the telephone industry in par- 
ticular, are so encouraging that the four- 
day meeting should bring together a large 
assembly confident of the continued suc- 
cess of their business in the future. 

* * * * 

American business men are strong for 
holding conventions. Every line of trade 
and commerce has found it helpful to get 
together at least once a year to exchange 
ideas, survey the past and plan for the 
future. 

Organized effort is necessary to make 
such conventions successful, or, in fact, to 
adequately protect the interests of those 
represented throughout the year. For that 
reason business organizations like the 
United States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation have come to be a prominent factor 
of our national life, and their annual con- 
ventions have become a feature of the 
year’s work that exercises a most impor- 
tant influence on the country’s progress. 

* * * * 

“Codperation” was the keynote of the 
1922 telephone convention. It was stressed 
by the Independent leaders and by the 


representative of the Bell organization 
who addressed the convention on the rela- 
tions of the two telephone groups. 
ia the year that has since elapsed 
this ide 


a of codperating for the good of 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


the telephone industry as a whole has been 
developed more fully than seemed possible 
at one time—and that not so very long 
If reports are to be believed, the two 
groups have had less friction during the 
last 12 months than in any previous year. 


ago. 


This may with reason be attributed to 
the determination of the last convention— 
and agreed to by both Independents and 
Bell—that there should be two distinct 
groups maintained in the telephone indus- 
try, not only in the interest of the industry 
but in the interest of the public; and that 
the relationship of these two groups should 
be marked by a spirit of constructive 
cooperation. 

se @ @ 

Conditions are constantly changing in 
all business activities of this swiftly-mov- 
ing age, and the importance of personally 
looking after their own interests should 
not be forgotten, however, by Independent 
telephone men. They are engaged in an 
essential public service, and they should be 
alert to see that this service is supplied in 
a manner that will satisfy the telephone- 
using public. 

Furthermore, by united action in their 
own ranks they should protect their own 
group and vigilantly prevent any invasion 
of its rights. Experience has shown this 
can best be done through effective organi- 
zation. For that reason support should 
be given the national association in its 
efforts to maintain the integrity of the 
Independent telephone group and to con- 
serve its interests in connection with the 


larger problems af- 

the 
telephone industry. 

Local ownership is one of the outstand- 

elements of the strength of Independent 

telephony, but that does not mean the com- 

plete isolation of 


fecting whole 


each company from 
others. Working together they can accom- 
plish much for the protection and profit 
of all. 

They cooperate effectively in state asso- 
ciations in handling local problems. The 
same methods of coalition in the national 
organization will prove fruitful in meeting 
the questions of national scope that con- 
cern the telephone. 

It is hoped that the coming convention 
will devise a plan that will bring Inde- 
pendent interests into closer relationship 
for the protection of all concerned. 

* * * * 

Too often there is a disposition among 
the smaller companies to say: “Oh, we are 
only one of the little fellows and what we 
could do wouldn’t amount to anything.” 

This is the wrong attitude to take. In 
the aggregate it is the “little fellows”—the 
middle class—that swing events in this 
country. When they are aroused sufficient- 
ly to codperate and act unitedly, the big 
fellows in politics, finance or in any other 
field have to keep step with them or get 
run over. If all the smaller companies 
would take a more active part in the asso- 
ciation, the benefit to all would be greatly 
increased. 

*x* * * * 

President Coolidge the other day, in an 

address to the National Postmasters’ Asso- 


ciation, said “the mail-man is one of the 
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pillars of civilization.” He meant that any- 
body who helps in the communication 
service of the people is doing a worthy 
task. 

This applies with even greater emphasis 
to the telephone man whose every-day job 
is to make it easy for people to communi- 
cate with each other. 

As a missionary for neighborliness the 
telephone outshines the mails ten to one. 
This is especially true of telephone com- 
panies operating in the smaller communi- 
ties and in the rural districts where such 
service means more to the people and un- 
doubtedly is more appreciated. 

** * * 

An interesting feature of the New York 
Public Service Commission’s order in the 
important case relative to telephone rates 
at Rochester was its discussion as to the 
“accuracy of metered service. 

The commission had received complaints 
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from subscribers who questioned the regis- 
tering of calls, and had made a searching 
investigation which showed that the errors 
never exceeded 1 per cent. This, too, was 
due to the human element in the operation. 
Furthermore, the commission learned, the 
tendency is to under-register rather than 
over-register. 

Oddly enough, the Rochester Bureau of 
Municipal Research made several tests that 
indicated it was charged for too many 
calls, but when a closer check was made 
it was revealed that the extra calls were 
actually made by the bureau’s employes 
but they had not been included in the tally. 
The incident showed how easy it is to 
complain in good faith and then find that 
the complaint is without foundation. 

* * * * 

In this connection the New York com- 
mission made a suggestion that contains a 
valuable hint how to improve public rela- 
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tions. After stating that subscribers will 
continue to believe in their own count of 
calls—even though kept haphazardly—the 
commission says: 

“A visit by them to an exchange and 
the observation of the registration device 
ought to overcome this belief, but as long 
as it exists it tends to disturb the proper 
public relations between the telephone com- 
pany and its subscribers.” 

This idea is in accord with the prin- 
ciple, often advocated in these columns, 
that the more the patrons learn of its 
methods and operation, the less trouble a 
company will have in its public relations, 
Laying the facts before people and taking 
the trouble to show them the inside of the 
business, with all its peculiar problems, 
always pays the public service corporation. 

The recommendation of the New York 
Public Service Commission proves that 
regulatory authorities also hold this belief. 


“All Set” for National Convention 


Arrangements Completed for Annual Gathering of Independent Telephone 
People in Chicago from All Parts of Country—Pioneers’ Entertainment 
Thursday Afternoon to Be Broadcasted—Eleven Directors to Be Elected. 


Arrangements are now complete for the 
annual convention of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association to be 
held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, com- 
mencing Tuesday, October 23, and closing 
Friday, October 26. All indications are 
that this will be one of the most largely 
attended meetings the national organiza- 
tion has ever held. 

The old board of directors of the asso- 
ciation will. hold their final meeting Tues- 
day morning. The terms of 11 directors 
expire this year and their successors will 
be chosen before the adjournment of the 
conyention.,. Those whose terms expire 
are :. Frank L..Beam, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; J. 
B. Earle, Waco, Tex.; George R. Fuller, 
Rochester, N. Y.; W. F. Goodrich, La- 
Crosse, Wis.; R. E. Gordon, ElPaso, IIl.; 
H. L. Harris, Kansas City, Mo.; Frank 
A. Knapp, Bellevue, Ohio; C. Y. McVey, 
Cleveland, Ohio; George W. Robinson, St. 
Paul, Minn.; E. D. Schade, Johnstown, 
Pa.; and C. A. Shock, Sherman, Tex. 

There are two new features on the pro- 
gram this year, both taking place Wednes- 
day afternoon, October 24. 

The traffic committee of the association, 
consisting of Charles C. Deering of Des 
Moines, Iowa; H. E. Bradley of Harris- 
burg, Pa.; and F. V. Newman of La Porte, 
Ind., will be in charge of a conference of 
traffic superintendents, supervisors and 
chief operators. 

At this meeting the association’s revised 


rules for long distance operating will be 
discussed and other matters of interest to 
traffic executives considered. Miss Anne 
Barnes, traveling chief operator of the 
Iowa Independent Telephone Association 
and a regular contributor to TELEPHONY, 
will be among those attending the con- 
ference. Miss Barnes has become so well 
known to TELEPHONY’s readers that many 
managers will take the opportunity of be- 
coming personally acquainted with her dur- 
ing the convention. 

The other new feature will be a lunch- 
eon meeting of presidents and general man- 
agers of Class A companies. This is called 
for 1:00 Wednesday afternoon, and after 
the luncheon discussions will be had of 
ways and means by which the larger com- 
panies can co-operate with the smaller 
companies looking to them for informa- 
tion of the various kinds. 

The annual meeting and luncheon of the 
Pioneers will occupy all day Thursday, 
October 25. The morning session will be 
devoted to addresses, election of officers, 
and transaction of other business. 

The program for the morning session 
will be: 

Opening address, President H. E. Brad- 
ley, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Report of Secretary J. K. Johnston, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

“Pioneers,” Henry A. Barnhart, Roches- 
ter, Ind. 

“Progress in Manufacturing.” 


“Five-Minute Reminiscences,” personal 
experiences by “old-timers.” 

Business session. 

Election of officers. 

At 1 p. m. will occur the annual lunch- 
eon, to be followed by an entertainment 
which will eclipse previous efforts. 

Arrangements have been made whereby 
the afternoon entertainment will be broad- 
casted from. the Chicago Board of Trade 
Station, WDAP, located on the Drake 
Hotel.. A direct wire will extend from the 
ball room of the Sherman Hotel to the 
Drake Hotel, and Jack Nelson, the official 
announcer of WDAP, will make all an- 
nouncements over it from the Pioneer's 
meeting. 

The persons taking part in the program 
will be many who have taken part in the 
piograms of the Chicago radiophone sta- 
tions. Many of the telephone men have 
heard these entertainers “on the air” and 
will be glad to see them “face-to-face.” 
A special feature of the entertainment will 
be Jack Chapman’s orchestra which has 


been heard so frequently from station 
WDAP. 

This station broadcasts on a 3\-meter 
wave length, and it is suggested tat tele- 
phone people not attending the co: vention 
tune in on WDAP Wednesday ever'ng and 
get their dial settings so that ‘ »ursday 
afternoon between 1 and 4 they »'Il have 
no difficulty in picking up the ¢: ertaur 
ment features of the Pioneers’ m¢ ‘ing: 
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United States Independent Telephone Association Annual Convention 


October 23-26, 1923, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


PROGRAM 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23. 


Meeting of Board of Directors. 
Registration, Convention Floor. 
Opening of Exhibits, Convention Floor. 


General Opening Session, Convention Hall (Tiger Room). 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer Chas. C. Deering. 
Report of President F. B. MacKinnon. 


Reports of Committees: 
Code of Ethics, 
Long Distance Operating Rules, 
Employes’ Benefit System. 


Appointment of Convention Committees. 
Miscellaneous Business. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24. 


General Session, Convention Hall. 


Address, “Substation Protection,” Prof. R. V. Achatz, Associate Professor of Tele- 
phone Engineering, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Address, “The Texas Plan for Financing Telephone Companies,” Judge S. A. Lind- 
say, Gulf States Telephone Co., Tyler, Texas. 


Address, “The Challenge to the American Mind,” Prof. R. E. Pattison Kline, Chicago. 


Luncheon Meeting of Presidents and General Managers of Class A Companies. 


Meeting of Traffic Superintendents, Supervisors and Chief Operators. 
Annual Election of Directors. 


PIONEERS’ DAY—THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25. 
Opening Address President H. E. Bradley, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Report of Secretary J. K. Johnston, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Address, “Pioneers,” Henry A. Burnhardt, Rochester, Ind. 
Address, “Progress in Manufacturing.” 


Five-Minute Reminiscences: 
“Personal Experiences” by “Old Timers.” 


Business Session. 
Election of Officers. 


Annual Pioneers’ Luncheon and Entertainment. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26. 


Discussion of Financing Plans, Employes’ Benefit Plan, Substation Protection Pro- 
cedure and other questions. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Adjournment. 


Annual Luncheon and Conference of Executives of State Associations. 
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The committee in charge of the Pio- 
neers’ entertainment is composed of: 

Frank L. Eldridge, French Battery & 
Carbon Co.; J. F. Japp, Cook Electric 
Co.; Geo. W. Rodormer, Reliable Electric 
Co.; C. W. Schafer, Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co.; E. I. Pratt, Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co.; Cooper Wil- 
kins, National Carbon Co.; and O. V. 
Dodge, Automatic Electric Co. 

The exhibits this year will be more 
varied than ever. They form a most im- 
portant part of the convention, and the 
convention program allows ample time for 
inspecting them. 

The list of exhibitors and locations are: 


Acme Card System Co.......... booth 10 
Addressograph Co.............+6: booth 1 
American Electric Co........... room 102 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co....booth 12 
Automatic Electric Co......... Rose room 
Lynton T. Block & Co.......... room 104 
Bowdle Accounting System...... room 104 
Carbon Products Co............. booth 3 
i dain nthinciee neal booth 4 
Coffey System & Audit Co..... room 110 
Cook Hesctsis Ce... .ccccccccess room 101 
Con P. Curran Ptg. Co......... booth 14 


Cutting-Washington Radio Corp.room 111 
Electric Storage Battery Co...... booth 2 


French Carbon & Battery Co....room 107 


Se ee re booth 11 
OT ae Eee ere booth — 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co...... room 118 
GREE TNS id 6siciasnnadeauae room 110 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co..... 
Te eRe ee er eer ee West room 
Leich Electric Co.......... rooms 116-117 
Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co......... 
Sa ek eattebhas atadtaktiea es maaio rooms 114-115 
National Carbon Co............ room 105 
National Cable Compound Co..... booth 5 
Naugle Pole & Tie Co......... room 103 
North Electric Mfg. Co......... room 112 
BE Oe EE Oi sascsesivwaincmecs room 108 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc............. booth 7 
Reliable Electric Co............ zoom 106 
Munsel-Lent Co. .....cccedceess room 119 


Standard Underground Cable Co.room 109 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
ietdeeteteraeensaetresessesen Gray room 


Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd...... booth 6 
The Twin Dry Cell Battery Co...booth 8 
BOOMS PEGE, GO. ccccscsacensewn booth 13 


Illinois District Meetings; State 
Convention Program. 

The Illinois Telephone Association re- 
cently held two very enthusiastic and suc- 
cessful district conferences, one at Dan- 
ville and one at El Paso, 
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The Danville meeting was held on 
October 3, and at the community luncheon 
and sing at which the delegates were the 
guests of the Vermilion County Telephone 
Co., the attendance was approximately 140. 

The traffic conference was conducted by 
Miss Marguerite Norris, La Porte, Ind., 
assisted by Miss Margaret Dallas, chief 
operator of the Vermilion County Tele- 
phone Co., and Miss Pearl Thompson, 
traveling chief operator of the [Illinois 
Telephone Association. 

There is no question as to the success 
and value of the district traffic confer- 
ences, and both at Danville and at El Paso, 
where the conference was in charge of 
Miss Thompson, a great deal of construct- 
ive work was accomplished along the lines 
of standardizing operating methods. 

Telephone companies which fail to take 
advantage of the facilities being placed at 
their disposal by the Illinois Telephone 
Association through its newly-established 
traffic department are overlooking one of 
the most important means of securing re- 
sults in the way of improving the service 
furnished their patrons, and incidentally in 
creating more satisfactory relations be- 
tween the company and its subscribers. 

Under the supervision of Miss Thomp- 
son the Illinois association plans to con- 
duct traffic conferences at selected central 
points to assist ‘in eliminating undesirable 
operating conditions over toll circuits, to 
secure adjustment of inefficient toll circuit 
conditions, and to systematize and improve 
local operating practices and methods. 

The services of the traffic department of 
the association, like the services of its 
other departments, are available to mem- 
ber companies at a very small expense, and 
afford a means by which those companies, 
which are not a part of the Bell telephone 
system, may secure technical and expert 
services somewhat akin to many of the 
services rendered the Bell organizations by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
It will be the policy of the Illinois Tele- 
phone Association, as laid down by its 
officers and directors, to proceed along 
conservative lines, however, with a view 
to demonstrating accomplished results as 
each step forward is taken. 

The conference of the telephone execu- 
tives at El Paso was fully as enthusiastic 
and successful as the traffic conference, 
due largely to the excellent arrangements 
made by Dr. R. E. Gordon, president of 
the Illinois Telephone Association and also 
of the El Paso Telephone Co. 

Those who were present received a great 
deal of profitable information, the ques- 
tions discussed being the recent. order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission modi- 
fying the classifications of telephone com- 
panies, municipal taxes imposed on tele- 
phone companies; the recent work of the 
Illinois legislature; protected versus un- 
protected pole cable terminals and tele- 
phone protection in general; standardized 
operating practices; special toll operating 
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practices; emergency war tax on toll mes- 
sages; the standardization of toll rates, 
and the handling of toll report charges, 

The next district meeting and traffic con- 
ference was scheduled to be held at the 
court house at Ottawa on October 18 
combined with a civic luncheon and com- 
munity sing at which the Ottawa Rotary 
and Kiwanis Clubs were to meet with the 
delegates to the telephone convention. Ar- 
rangements were made by F. C. Beem, 

The program for the state convention 
of the Illinois Telephone Association is 
rapidly nearing completion. The new pro 
cedure ordered by the directors and of- 
ficers by which the banquet and other 
social features, including a theater party, 
will be tendered without charge to all 
those who register will, it is thought, elim- 
inate a great deal of the confusion and in- 
terference with the work of the convention 
proper, formerly experienced as a result 
of placing on sale tickets for the various 
social features. 

The social side of the convention will 
be greatly extended over the arrangements 
of previous years, and a constructive and 
very profitable program for the technical 
sessions of the convention is being planned, 


Survey of Governmental Telephone 
System in Washington. 

The work accomplished by the United 
States Bureau of Standards in its survey 
of telephone service in the government de- 
partments at Washington, undertaken at 
the request of the bureau of the budget, 
was so successful that it was deemed ad- 
visable to extend it to federal buildings in 
other cities. During the past month nu- 


“merous questions dealing with the situa- 


tion in Washington, such as the relocation 
of switchboards and other changes which 
will improve the service and decrease ex- 
penditures, have been referred to the 
bureau for investigation. 

In Baltimore a study of service condi- 
tions is being carried out and conferences 
will be held in the near future in connec- 
tion with the consolidation of service in 
the post office building and the custom 
house, the relocation of the post office 
switchboard, and the more complete utili- 
zation of private lines leased by the gov- 
ernment for toll service within the gov- 
ernment system. 

At the request of the chief codrdinaitor, 
the codrdinator for the first corps area 
with headquarters at Boston, undertook 
the task of sending out and collecting 
questionnaires covering telephone service 
in that city and rendered such assistance 
in their preparation as was necessary: 
These questionnaires, together with other 
material, have been received at the bureau, 
and an analysis of the Boston situation 
has been started. 

In Norfolk, Va., work has bee: 
fined to a study of possible economies 
the government telephone service betwee 
that city and other government points. 


con- 
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Going to Drive to the Convention? 


Here’s Some Garage Dope 


COMING FROM THE WEST—NORTHWEST—OR SOUTHWEST? 


Follow Washington Bvd. (which runs from Oak Park, west of Chicago, to the Loop) to Mar- 
ket (the first street east of the Chicago River) turn to the left into the Interstate Garage. Thus 
you will be downtown and not in the Lwop—Hotel Sherman four blocks east on Randolph (street 
immediately north of the garage). 


COMING FROM THE NORTH? 


Follow Sheridan Rd. from Milwaukee through Evanston and along Lake Michigan, past Cal- 
vary Cemetery to Rogers Ave. (third street south of the Cemetery) turn west (right) on Rogers Ave. 
to Pigott Garage, 1475 Rogers Ave. (ask for Pigott); convenient to transportation to the Loop. 
Or proceed down Sheridan Rd. to Balmoral Ave. (at north end of Edgewater Beach Hotel) turn 
west (right) two blocks on Balmoral to Edgewater Beach Auto Station, 1122 Balmoral Ave. (ask 
for Bailey); also convenient to transportation. Or if you want to drive all the way downtown fol- 
low Sheridan Rd. and Michigan Bvd. to Randolph St. (second street south of Chicago River on 
Michigan) turn west (right) on Randolph past Hotel Sherman to Franklin (last street before crossing 
the River again) turn left to Interstate Garage (west side of Market). 


COMING FROM THE SOUTH AND EAST? 


If you come on Dixie Highway (Western Ave.) turn right (east) at 67th St. (Marquette Blvd.) 
which follow until you pass under Illinois Central tracks, immediately east of which (at 1401 E. 
67th St.) is the Dorchester Garage. At the 67th St. Station of the Illinois Central you can get quick 
service downtown to Randolph St., which is only a few blocks from the Hotel Sherman. 


If you come by any of the highways leading to the city through Gary, South Chicago, Ham- 
mond, etc., follow South Shore Drive past the South Shore Country Club to the fountain at the 
entrance to Jackson Park. Turn left around the fountain into 67th St. (Marquette Bvd.) and fol- 
low that street to the Dorchester Garage. 


If you want to come all the way to the city in your car, follow Marquette Bvd. to Michigan, 
thence north on Michigan to Randolph and west on Randolph past the Hotel Sherman to Market 
and the Interstate Garage (or follow the South Shore Drive through Jackson Park and Washington 
Park to Garfield Bvd.—west to Michigan and north on Michigan.) 


Tell the Garage Manager we told you about him. Hard roads 
lead to Chicago from every direction. So why not drive? 


United States Independent Telephone Association 


Chicago Office: 19 So. La Salle Street Telephone Number—Randolph 5255 


CONVENTION AT HOTEL SHERMAN, CHICAGO, 
OCTOBER 23-26, Inclusive 
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How Food Affects Operators’ Work 


Relation of Colds to the Foods That Operators Eat—Grape Fruit as a Voice 


Strengthener—Foods a Dietician Recommends for Operators and Others 
Engaged in Sedentary Work—Simple Foods and 100 Per Cent Efficiency 


Recently the writer had the very inter- 
esting experience, in New York City, of 
being for a month on a diet which is sup- 
posed by the originator to be 100 per cent 
efficient in feeding and in the elimination 
oi disease. 

With this diet the originator, who has 
been experimenting with foods for the past 
35 years, cures various forms of stomach 
troubles, eliminates lime deposits in joints 
and does other things which are so re- 
markable that they seem almost impos- 
sible. 

And among the very interesting things 
done by this dietician is that of doing 
away with the possibilities of colds, 
strengthening voices and eliminating human 
huskiness. All of which latter should be 
of interest to exchange managers and 
chief operators who, at various times, find 
themselves working with operators who are 
all clogged up with colds which make their 
voices husky and which, therefore, inter- 
fere considerably with the efficiency of the 
service. 

Let us examine some of the things said 
by the dietician along these lines and see 
just how they can be used by exchange 
managers. 

“What causes colds?” the dietician was 
asked. 

“The usual cause of colds, as I see it,” 
was the reply, “is that the system gets all 
clogged up with a lot of mucus which 
comes from foods that stay in the system 
and cause congestion instead of digesting 
and passing through. 

With telephone girls, particularly, the 
principal cause of colds is an over-indul- 
gence in ice cream and sodas and sundaes 
and pastry. All of these things are sticky. 
They hold the foods in the system, and 
this tends to create mucus which the sys- 
tem wants to throw off. This results in 
clogging up the passages in the neck and 
throat and nose, causes people to sneeze 
ard cough, and makes for general ineffi- 
ciency. 

“Here in my office I have a number of 
stenographers, and I can always tell when 
they have been eating too much ice cream 
soda and pastry because their voices get 
hoarse and they begin sneezing. The same 
thing is undoubtedly true of telephone 
operators.” 

“What is the remedy for colds and 
hoarseness ?” 

“The remedy is, of course, right eating. 
But for immediate relief I don’t know of 
anything better than grape fruit juice. I 
always keep a large quantity of grape 





By Frank H. Williams 


fruit juice handy here and, whenever any 
of my stenographers show that they have 
been over-indulging in sodas and sundaes 
with resultant hoarseness, I make them 
drink some of the grape fruit juice. The 
juice has solvent properties, it dissolves 
the mucous and the cold soon passes 
aviay.” 

“How do you prepare the grape fruit 
juice?” 

“T buy grape fruits by the case, cut the 
fruits in half, take out the cores and the 
seeds and then grind out the juice on the 
same sort of a machine that is used by 
drug stores for getting the juices out of 








Health, Moral Principles and Other 
Attributes of Success. 


First of all, a man should have sound 
physical health, and I do not hesitate 
to say that in many instances a man’s 
health depends on himself. 

Regular habits, plenty of exercise in 
the open air, and proper food will keep 
the average person in good physical 
condition, even in face of some pretty 
heavy work. 

Good moral principles are highly es- 
sential to success. 

He must also have imagination; must 
be conservatively aggressive; must have 
confidence in himself without undue ego- 
ism; and must be willing to work to 
his limit for the company where his in- 
terests are centered—B. L. Winchell, 
President, Remington Typewriter Co. 








oranges and lemons. You can see these 
machines at the soda counters of every 
modern drug store. 

“Of course, the same results would be 
attained by getting the girls to just eat 
the grape fruits in the ordinary way, but 
if this was done they wouldn’t take enough 
of the juice. By getting the juices out of 
the grape fruits, I can get them to take 
four or five or six grape fruits in the 
course of a day where, otherwise, it would 
be difficult to get them to take even two 
or three. The juice is served in an ordi- 
nary glass.” 

“You think, then, that if a telephone ex- 
change was one day faced by a large per- 
centage of operators suffering from colds 
and so hoarse they could hardly talk above 
a whisper, a general serving of grape fruit 
juice would remedy the trouble?” 

“Yes, there’s no doubt about it.” 

“What would be the ideal diet for a 
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telephone operator in order to achieve the 
maximum of efficiency?” 

“A telephone operator leads a rather 
sedentary life and so needs foods which 
supply plenty of nourishment to the brain 
and nerves without over-burdening the sys- 
tem with muscle and bone foods which are 
not needed. 

“Now meat is nerve food, while starch 
is muscle food, so the telephone operator 
should eat a sufficient quantity of the right 
sort of meat—lamb preferably, or chicken 
and occasionally beefsteaks. With this 
should be eaten plenty of raw vegetables 
which have a tang to them—such as onions, 
radishes, parsley, water cress, tomatoes. 
Then cucumbers aid digestion, in spite of 
a quite prevalent opinion that they are not 
good to eat, so I’d advise a plentiful use 
oi cucumbers. 

“And right here,” said the dietician, “I 
might say a little something about what 
cucumbers do. Many people think that 
cucumbers are not good for them because 
they suffer distress after eating them. This 
doesn’t mean that the cucumbers disagree. 
I: means that they are working on the 
mass of stuff which has lingered in the 
system instead of passing through quickly. 
Cucumbers really are a big help to people, 
although most folks do not think so. 

“Then every other meal or so there 
should be some starch—preferably in the 
form of rice pudding, with brown rice if 
it is obtainable. Or potatoes or bread will 
supply the starch or even bananas at times, 
although the latter have very little starch. 

“Of course, berries, watermelons, melons 
of other kinds, a little milk, a little grape 
fruit and a little honey will be all right. 

“The telephone operator, though, should 
stay away from fats as much as possible, 
except on the very coldest days of winter. 
The average individual consumes much 
more fat than the system needs and this, 
in turn, makes people take on fat or pro- 
duces fatty tumors or even worse troubles. 

“My belief is that the average telephone 
operator will do well to avoid cream, all 
meat fats, all pastry, all salad dressings 
which contain a large quantity of oils and 
wiii be much more efficient on the simplest 
foods. Also, it will be best to stay away 
from condiments—such as mustard, cat 
sup and so on. In fact, I advocate a mini- 
mum use of salt and pepper, too, because 
salt and pepper create an unnatura! thirst 
and make the person consume mort liquid 
than is really necessary. : 

“Eggs may be used sparingly «nd, if 
eaten raw in the form of eggnecs, ate 
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the most efficient. Too many eggs have a 
tendency to form mucous and create con- 
gestion. 

“With all this there should be taken 
considerable quantities of grape fruit juice 
every day. 

“In other words, to sum up the whole 
thing for the average telephone operator, 
the way for her to achieve 100 per cent 
cficiency, keep her eyes bright and clear 
and her voice free from hoarseness and to 
have a constant zest for her work, is to 
confine her diet to the simple foods. The 
simple diet, such as I have suggested, will 
make the operator feel fine and will keep 
her free from colds and worse ailments 
and will, of course, make her a more 
valuable employe for the company. 

“Of course, I may be a radical but if I 
were a telephone exchange manager I'd 
issue an edict against all the drug-store 
ccncoctions which girls are constantly 
pouring into themselves. I’d make the con- 
stant eating of sodas and sundaes and 
other soda fountain junk a cause for dis- 
missal, because there isn’t the slightest 
doubt in the world in my mind that this 
stuff is the greatest cause in the world of 
cclds, hoarseness and general lack of 
efficiency. 

“Also, instead of having ice water in the 
exchange for the use of the girls, I’d keep 
grape fruit juice ready for them at all 
times in as plentiful quantities as water. 
And by doing so I’d cut down the number 
of absentees, increase efficiency and better 
service.” 

All of which is submited as the candid 
opinion of a dietician of national standing 
who has made foods his life work and 
who has had so much experience with 
focds and with people that he knows just 
exactly what he is talking about. And it 
is also hoped that this article will offer 
worth-while ideas and suggestions to ex- 
change managers and chief orerators for 
increasing the efficiency of their operators 


Mrs. Marks on the Telephone. 
By Charles Henry Mackintosh. 

Mrs. Marks decided that she would tele- 
phone to her husband at the office, for the 
first time in years. 
written” 


There was an “un- 
agreement between them that he 
Was not to be disturbed with “tea tattle” 
as other men often were. And Mrs. Marks 
had subscribed to it mentally with all her 
might, because she had been in an office 
herself before her marriage and she knew 
what it meant to have the telephone taken 
up with small talk in the middle of a busy 
morning. But today his own mother had 
Wired that she would be at the Central 


Station at four-thirty; and, of course, she 
must he met. 
Mr 


Marks naturally had to look the 
number up in the telephone book ; it seemed 
strange looking up her own husband's tele- 
“Morland one-four six- 
four, please,” she told Central after the 


Phone number. 
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customary wait. She was given three 
wrong numbers but at length she got 
through to her husband’s office, and a 
faint, far murmur that might have been 
“Hello” came over the wires. 

“Hello!” she said, a little sharply, be- 
cause the blunders and the waiting hadn’t 
made her any happier. “Is there anyone 
there?” The same faint murmur respond- 
ed, and then Mrs. Marks said quite sharp- 
ly: “I can’t hear you, please speak into the 
telephone !” 

Once again her past business experience 
had come to her aid; she knew that low 
audibility over the telephone nearly always 
meant that the other party was doing 
something else while he—or she—talked 
with the mouth a foot or more away from 
the receiver. 

Sure enough, the voice came nearer 
suddenly and the “Hello!” was right ia 
her ear. 

Again her old training tempted her to 
renewed irritation—“Fancy saying ‘Hello!’ 
over a business telephone,’ she thought. 
“Now I must ask ‘Is this Marks & Com- 
pany?’ when they should have answered 
that question in replying. Well ’ and 
she repeated the unnecessary question: “Is 
this Marks & Company?” 

“Who do you want?” the voice snapped 
back. 

“T wish to talk to Marks & Company,” 
Mrs. Marks replied as patiently as she 
might. 

“Well, this is Marks & Company: 
who do you want?” 
with growing 
through it. 

“I wish to speak to Mr. Marks.” 

“He’s busy—who is it?” the question 
came as an afterthought, and Mrs. Marks 
took rather a keen pleasure in replying: 
“This is Mrs. Marks speaking.” 

“Oh!” said the voice abruptly, and then 
she got her connection without more ado. 

Later in the evening she mentioned the 
matter to Mr. -Marks, and her comment 





Now 
the voice continued 


exasperation vibrating 


might interest many business men, just as 
it interested her husband. This is what 
she said: 

“Henry, if your telephone girl talks to 
your customers as she talked to your wife, 
this afternoon, it’s a wonder to me that 
you have any customers!” 

Mrs. Marks has had to call the office 
once or twice since then, but never again 
has she encountered any but the kindliest 
of business courtesy. 

“And the best of it is,” said Mr. Marks 
to her, “that, thanks to you, my telephone 
girl now talks to my customers just as 
she talks to my wife!” 


New Capital for Improvements in 
Culcutta,, India. 

New capital is being subscribed for Cal- 
cutta, India, telephone extensions in order 
to bring the service within reach of the 
people of small means. Since the war the 
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Bengal Telephone Corp., Ltd., has made 
big changes in the telephone service ac- 
cording to advices reaching London where, 
a year ago, $1,750,000 were raised in the 
form of first mortgage bonds at 7 per 
cent. 

The old magneto system, with its ex- 
change in a rented building, has given 
place to a central battery system in a per- 
manent building. Two fine buildings have 
been erected for new exchanges and afford 
the possibility of doubling the number of 
connections. 

The new share issue to finance this ad- 
ditional $1,500,000 of 
shares at par, one-third of which are ear- 
marked for the Oriental Telephone & Elec- 
tric Co., of London, the principal share- 
holder in the Bengal Telephone Corp., Ltd. 

The license received by the company 
from the government of India expires in 
1943. The new shares will finance the 
new exchanges and a cable scheme for 
South Calcutta. Equipment of 12,225 ex- 
changes lines with accommodation for 27,- 
625 lines will be provided. 


work consists of 


British Post Office Inaugurates 
Subscriber Educational Campaign. 

In connection with the general speed-up 
in efficiency in the British telephone serv- 
ice, the government is preparing to educate 
the subscriber in the important matter of 


pronounciation over the 


when speaking 
telephone. 

Telephone operators already have been 
coached officially. All exchanges have been 
instructed to pronounce the number “five” 
as “fife” in order to avoid confusion with 
“nine,” with a 
in order to avoid confusion with 


‘fe’ and so on, ad lib. 


and to pronounce “nine” 
long “i” 


The present educative campaign is for 
the subscriber. Instructions in leaflet form 
A key 


to the language of the telephone is con- 


are being sent to every subscriber. 


sidered as necessary for the subscriber as 
for the operator. Special emphasis is laid 
on the need for pronouncing consonants 
distinctly. Often, the subscriber is told, 
these are blurred and give the operators 
much trouble. 

The leaflet instructions are definite and 
elaborate. The subscriber is informed that 
a certain patois coined by the operators is 
not recognized officially. This, of course, 
refers to words used by some enthusiastic 
British operators who have their own ideas 
on pronunciation. “Wonner” in place of 
“one,” for instance, is a typical example 
of this. 


Prices in Metal Markets. 

New York, October 16.—-Copper—Quiet ; 
electrolytic, spots. and futures, 1274@13c. 
Tin—Steady ; spot and nearby, $41.62; fu- 
tures, $41.37. Iron—Steady; No..1, north- 
ern, $24.00; No. 2, northern, $23.00@23.50 ; 


No, 2, southern,, $2100@24.00. Lead— 
Steady; spot, 6.85@7.00c. 





Stock Issues and Money in Property 


Chairman Taylor of Nebraska 


Commission Disagrees with Majority 


Opinion That Company Cannot Issue Stock for Greater Amount Than Rec- 


ords Show Put Into 


A sharp challenge of the justice and 
wisdom of his two colleagues on the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission in 
holding that the Madison Telephone Co. 
cannot issue stock for any greater sum 
than its records show was put into the 
property, is issued by Chairman H. G. 
Taylor in a dissenting opinion. 

Mr. Taylor says that no commission 
should ignore the fact and the rulings of 
the courts that the reproduction new value 
must figure in any valuation of public 
utility property. His dissenting opinion, 
covering a number of points of interest to 
telephone men, is appended. He said: 

“T find myself out of accord with the 
majority on the final conclusions adopted 
in this case. In my opinion the full 
amount of stock applied for by the com- 
pany might be allowed without injury to 
the public, either present or future. 

As stated in the majority opinion, the 
value of the property as determined by the 
engineer is based on historical or original 
cost and makes no allowance for present 
worth of the property due to enhanced 
prices. No attempt is made by my col- 
leagues to ascertain the present fair value 
of this property, but admittedly it is in 
excess of the depreciated value found on 
the basis used by the engineer. 


One of the prime reasons given for dis- 
allowing the claim for increment in the 
property is that it would conflict with 
present methods of accounting. As to that, 
my own opinion is that a mere method of 
bookkeeping should not be paramount to 
the rights of the parties at interest. The 
balance sheet, even as shown, would clearly 
disclose the nature of the transaction and 
would leave no one in doubt as to what 
had taken place. 

The depreciated value found by the en- 
gineer, of course, contains nothing for 
working capital or going concern value. 
It is impossible to determine definitely 
what the final plane of material and labor 
costs will be. 

If, however, we were to use an increase 
of 33% per cent over original cost—as 
was approved by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in Galveston Electric 
Co. vs. City of Galveston, U. S. Adv. 
Opinion, 382; 66 L. Ed—we would have 
a present physical value of a little less 
than $36,000; or if we were to make an 
allowance of 25 per cent as did the same 
court in a more recent case (the state of 
Missouri ex rel, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. vs. Public Service Commission 
of Missouri) we would have a figure repre- 
senting present physical value of $33,626. 

The present level of prices is still from 





Property—Reproduction Cost 


50 per cent to 80 per cent above the pre- 
war plane of 1914. It is probably not 


“within the human mind to know definitely 


when the return to the normal will take 
place. It seems quite probable, however, 
that for many years it may not return to 
the lower basis that existed in the early 
days of the development of this company. 

As the learned justice remarks in the 
Missouri case just referred to, ‘An honest 
and intelligent forecast of probable future 








Kind Words from Iowa. 

Monroe Johnson, of Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
who has been a subscriber to TELEPHONY 
for nearly 20 years, in a recent letter says: 

“TELEPHONY has been indispensable to 
me in the telephone business, and no tele- 
phone man, whether he be Bell or Inde- 
pendent, can afford to be without your 
journal.” 








values made upon a view of all the rele- 
vant circumstances, is essential.’ This 
would indicate that the court had in mind 
a reasonably permanent level, eliminating 
as far as is humanly. possible both the high 
and the low points. As stated, the court 
in that case considered that an increase of 
25 per cent over the original cost of the 
property represented an honest and intelli- 
gent forecast. 

It may be urged that it is unwise to 
issue stock to represent any portion of the 
so-called unearned increment in a property. 
The courts have indicated conclusively, 
however, that the fair value of a property 
cannot be ascertained without taking this 
element into consideration. 

It appears illogical that a corporation 
may be allowed to earn a return upon the 
fair value of its property and at the same 
time the stockholders of the company be 
denied evidence of their ownership in such 
fair value. Payment of dividends on capi- 
tal stock representing only a small portion 
of the fair value greatly distorts the finan- 
cial showing of the company, and makes 
it appear to be much more prosperous than 
it actually is. 

In the case of a public utility, such mis- 
leading showing prompts the public to be- 
lieve that the rates are grossly excessive. 
It goes without saying that it would be 
the height of folly to authorize an issue 
of stock based on abnormally high costs. 
In event of the inevitable shrinkage in 
value the outstanding securities would 
then exceed the value of the property. 


Caution should be exercised to see that 
when the stock is issued there is a reason- 
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Must Be Considered 


able margin of safety between the stock 
issue and the value of the property. This 
margin of safety, however, is necessarily 
determined when the fair value of the 
property is established, since the very term 
‘fair involves the avoidance of 
adopting the abnormal in any form. 

While in the present case the require- 
ment does not exist, it might very readily 
be the case that the company, finding it 
necessary to issue new securities for addi- 
tions and betterments, might be deterred 
from doing so through the inequity to ex- 
isting stockholders created through denial 
to them of evidence of their ownership in 
the fair value of the property. In other 
words, new purchasers of stock would 
thus come in to share in the surplus right- 
fully belonging to the old stockholders. 

This could not be equalized except by 
the use of the doubtful alternative of sell- 
ing the stock at a premium. The sale of 
stock at a premium is always more or less 
difficult except in old established com- 
panies of unquestioned credit; and the 
problem of financing small utilities like 
the one in the instant case would be very 
greatly intensified. ; 

Moreover, it is doubtful whether the 
premium could be made adequate to equal- 
ize the equities as between the old and the 
new stockholders. In such case it would 
seem that the old stockholders could de- 
mand, as a matter of right and of law, 
that the matter be adjusted by the issuance 
to them of sufficient stock to represent 
their full equity in the property. 

We have shown that in this case the 
proposed issue of stock will be well within 
the present physical value of the property 
without making an allowance for working 
capital and going concern value. It needs 
no argument to show that money neces- 
sary as a working fund is as essential a 
part of the capital as the money invested 
in the physical property. 

In small properties of this size, the 
commission has held that from 3 per cent 
to 5 per cent is not excessive for this pur- 
pose. The element of going concern is 
regarded by our courts as necessary to be 
taken into consideration in determining 
fair value. In my opinion it is not neces- 
sary for the purposes of this case to 
attempt to fix the amount of going con- 
cern. Whatever the amount, as I have 
shown, it will be in excess of the amount 
of stock authorized.” 

The Madison company was organized 19 
years ago, and has $10,750 of stock out 
standing. 

During its history it has paid cash divi- 
dends averaging 914 per cent on the stock 


value’ 
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outstanding, which has been less than the 
property value. 

As in most small Independent com- 
panies a large amount of gratis work was 
done by officers and stockholders with the 
jdea of realizing on it later through in- 
creased value of property. They desired 
to issue $20,000 more stock. The majority 
of the commission says it can approve of 
but $16,125. 

The book value of $22,171, it is admit- 
ted, does not represent actual investment 
because for several years 10 per cent has 
been written off for depreciation. The 
commission engineers find an original cost 
of $40,990 and a depreciated cost of 
$26,901. 

While admitting the right of the com- 
pany to have the prudent management 
represented in adequate securities, the com- 
missioners say all accounting rules hold 
that the assets should represent cost as 
near as may be. If the application were 
approved, the balance sheet. would show 
an excess of liabilities over assets. 

The commission disapproves of the war- 
time practice of private business of writ- 
ing into the assets accretions in value, only 
to be later embarrassed when writing down 
is necessary. In the past it says it has 
permitted readjustments of capital to 
represent accumulated surpluses, but never 
has gone beyond the point of permitting 
stock dividends up to the depreciated cost 
or estimated costs. 

It is also contended that the provisions 
of the state. constitution interpose to pre- 
vent the approval of the application. The 
section cited says that no corporation shall 
be permitted to issue stock except for an 
equivalent in money paid, labor done, or 
property actually received and applied to 
the purposes for which the corporation 
was created. 


Gratifying District Meeting of 
New York Association. 

At the district meeting and operators’ 
conference held by the Up-State Telephone 
Association of New York on Friday, Sep- 
tember 21, at Watkins Glen, discussions 
relating to the commercial plant problems 
of the small telephone company formed 
the larger part of the program. 

The association made its headquarters 
at the Jefferson Hotel, where the meetings 
were held. E. L. Sproul, general manager 
of the Dundee Telephone & Telgraph Co., 
who was in charge of the local arrange- 
ments, entertainment and program, planned 
many vleasant surprises for the visitors. 
J. G. ‘hmsen, vice-president of the associa- 
tion, ted as chairman and conducted the 
SeSsic 


The :naorning session was opened by the 


chair 2 with a brief resumé covering the 
Stow and strength of the association. As 
the at:-ndance was made up largely of the 
smalle- connecting companies from the 
cente; 


ortion of the state, the chairman’s 
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remarks were directed more particularly 
to the advantages which the small com- 
panies derive from membership in the state 
association, and the importance of sending 
a liberal representation from the traffic and 
all other departments to the district meet- 
ings. 

The first paper at the morning session 
was read by F. A. Burger, chief account- 
ant for the Wayne Telephone Co. After 
pointing out the necessity for the adoption 
of an accounting system by every company, 
regardless of its size, Mr. Burger ex- 
plained several forms of simplified book- 
keeping that could be adopted by very 
small companies without adding greatly to 
the cost of operating the system. 

In the discussion that followed, C. W. 
Walters from Canandaigua, representing 
the Seneca-Gorham Telephone Co., an- 
nounced that they had solved the problem 
of bookkeeping by employing, with very 
little expense to the company, the services 
of S. N. Vines of Syracuse, public ac- 
countant, who makes a specialty of tele- 
phone work. The chairman then an- 
nounced that the association would be 
pleased to negotiate for the services of Mr. 
Vines, for any of the telephone companies 
in the district that may be interested. 

The morning session was adjourned 
promptly at twelve o’clock noon and the 
55 delegates and operators enjoyed a splen- 
did luncheon which had been arranged by 
Mr. Sproul at the Jefferson Hotel. 

Very little time was lost after the 
luncheon, as everyone was anxious to re- 
sume the business discussions that had been 
announced for the afternoon session. This 
was opened promptly at two o’clock by 
the reading of a paper on “Plant Construc- 
tion and Maintenance,” by Robert M. 
Bruce, general plant superintendent of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. 


Mr. Bruce avoided technical questions 
and devoted his time to the plant problems 
that are more frequently met with in the 
operation of small telephone exchanges. 
He advocated a systematic inspection of 
central office equipment and periodic test- 
ing of telephone lines to uncover the faults 
in advance, in order to detect and remedy 
any minor defects which might subse- 
quently develop into major troubles and 
cause an interruption of service. Simple 
methods of testing the wire plant for the 
purpose of detecting poor installation, par- 
tial or complete grounds and loose joints, 
were described, and brought out a gen- 
eral discussion on the subject. 

C. G. Vickery, superintendent of traffic, 
and F. T. Byrne, general commercial man- 
ager for the Rochester Telephone Corp., 
added largely to the interest of the after- 
noon session with their remarks. Mr. 
Vickery touched generally upon the side 
of the traffic question that is most interest- 
ing to the managers, and Mr. Byrne de- 
scribed many commercial practices that, 
if adopted by the smaller companies, would 
tend to increase their revenue. 
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Geo. R. Fuller, of Rochester, president 
of the association, held the attention of 
the delegates in a talk on the “General 
Telephone Situation” and the importance 
of maintaining friendly codperation be- 
tween the smaller connecting companies 
and the large exchange centers, expressing 
the hope that members of the association 
would take advantage of its efforts to 
serve them. 

Considerable time was devoted to the 
discussion of inductive interference from 
high tension power circuits. After further 
general discussion the meeting was ad- 
journed at 5:15 p. m. 

Concurrent with the general meeting, a 
traffic conference attended by 27 telephone 
operators from all parts of the district, 
was conducted by Miss Lillian A. Vava- 
sour, chief traffic inspector for the Friend- 
ship Telephone Co. 

Discussions in the traffic sessions were 
entered into even more enthusiastically 
than at the general meeting, and notwith- 
standing the intention to adjourn at four 
o'clock it was 5:30 before the telephone 
girls were willing to discontinue their in- 
teresting session. 

The reading of formal papers was dis- 
pensed with ‘at the traffic meeting. All of 
the pertinent subjects relating to local 
operating were taken up at the morning 
session, and all questions on toll operating, 
as related to the smaller companies, were 
gone over thoroughly at the afternoon 
session. 


Ohio Families Move Every Two 
Years, Bell Survey Shows. 

The average Ohio family moves every 
25 months. That is the conclusion of of- 
ficials of The Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 
who have recently completed a survey of 
three large Ohio cities and one rural com- 
munity. Figures prepared by Bell engi- 
neers show: 

Telephones of the average subscribers in 
Dayton are changed every 20 months. 

Telephones of the subscribers of Nelson- 
ville are removed every 24 months. 

Service of the average Cleveland user is 
disconnected every 27 months. 

Columbus subscribers use their tele- 
phones for 30 months before a change or 
removal is necessary. 

Telephone officials add a few additional 
figures to show that operating a telephone 
company is not all “cream and honey.” 

In Columbus, 42 per cent of new sub- 
scribers quit within a year; 63 per cent 
quit within two years and 9 per cent use 
their telephones less than three months. 

Cleveland figures disclose that in the 
five-year period, preceding January 1, 1922, 
there were 340,647 disconnections for less 
than 140,000 subscribers. Only 8 per cent 
of telephones in use in Cleveland ten years 
ago are now in their original locations. 
These figures are said to be an index to 
the remainder of the state. 














What Is Your Company Doingr 





Chats About Company Doings 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 


The fall directory of the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
having a green colored cover in place of 
the red of the old directory, has just been 
distributed. 

A new feature of the book is the in- 
clusion of three pages of facts advertising 
Fort Wayne in the front part under the 
caption: “We believe in Fort Wayne— 
Read These Facts and You Will Too.” 

In commenting on this new material, 
E. L. Gaines, traffic superintendent, said: 

“Every stranger who comes to town, 
looks first in the telephone book for in- 
formation, whether it be to find a tele- 
phone number or to gain a fair idea of the 
size and importance of the city itself. We 
have tried to collect on these three pages 
data in answer to questions naturally asked 
first by the transient.” 

Several paragraphs are devoted to his- 
torical Fort Wayne, population figures and 
tax valuation. Public utilities are described 
in detail and railroads and railroad con- 
nections are given. Facts pertinent to 
local industries, labor, wholesale and job- 
bing, newspapers and chamber of com- 
merce are listed. 

A “ready reference register” or space to 
register names of persons and firms most 
frequently called occupies the last page of 
the directory. This is a new feature not 
incorporated in the old book. 





“With real interest I have been read- 
ing your articles on cultivating good will 
of the public—by rendering good service, 
and treating the public fairly,” writes J. 
Prince Webster, of Atlanta, Ga., general 
counsel, Georgia Association of Inde- 
pendent Telephone Companies. 

“As bearing on this question, I take 
pleasure in sending you an individual illus- 
tration of what can happen, in the public 
prints, when proper efforts are made by 
the telephone company to render good ser- 
vice. To know that the public prints will 
publish such articles when justified, might 
be a thought that will help other com- 
panies to go and do likewise.” 

Mr. Webster has reference to a front- 
page article in The Wilkes County Forum, 
of Washington, Ga. Under the heading, 
“A Great Washington Plant, with Excel- 
lent Service,” the Forum published this 
appreciation of the Washington Telephone 
Co. : 

“It is always a great pleasure to com- 
mend anything which we have in Wash- 
ington that deserves commendation, and to 
call attention to the things we have in 
this town which are above the average 
that other towns like us have. 


We cannot imagine any town of any 
size, little or big, that can boast of a better 
telephone service than we possess right 
here in Washington. In fact, we have 
about the very best telephone service of 
any town in Georgia, such cities as Atlanta, 
Macon, Savannah, Augusta and other of 
the larger towns included. 

Mr. New who came here several years 
ago and has brought this service up to 
such a fine point, deserves the thanks of 
this community for what he has done in 
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Telephone Services Graphically Shown by 
This Newspaper Advertisement. 


putting in what is considered a most up- 
to-date plant and methods. It has reached 
that point of almost perfection which a 
telephone company is able and capable of 


reaching. 
’ The service obtained by subscribers in 


the town and nearby counties is as quick 
and perfect as it is possible to make it. 
The service over long distance is so near 
perfect that you hardly call your place 
before you have your connection and your 
business transacted. 

What this means to a town, we who 
have it and are used to it, hardly appre- 
ciate, but if we tackle the telephone service 
of other towns where you have to ring 
your arm off to first get a connection, and 
after getting one can scarcely hear over 
it, we will begin to feel how fortunate we 
are in our service in Washington. 

Yes, we owe Mr. New a lot for what he 
has given us by bringing the Washington 
Telephone Co. up to the very highest 
standard of any telephone service in 
Georgia or any other state.” 
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The article shows that the public re- 
lations of the Washington Telephone Co., 
as they have been developed by Mr. New 
are in a most satisfactory condition. And 
back of that lies the company’s service. 





As another indication that good service 
underlies good public relations, the Gran- 
ite Falls Tribune, of Granite Falls, Minn., 
recently gave Manager G. L. Wildex this 
nice little pat on the back: 

“When it comes to telephone service, you 
can travel a long way before you will find 
any that is better than we have in Granite 
—and few places that is as good. 

The operators are quick and courteous, 
and the manager, Mr. Wilder, keeps 
everything in the best of running order. 
A busy public appreciates things of this 
kind.” 

That the “busy public” really does “ap- 
preciate things of this kind” is quite true, 
for the company was recently allowed an 
increase in rates. And a large influence 
in the ordering of the increase by the state 
commission was a petition from subscrib- 
ers asking for the increase. 

The petition was circulated early last 
May by Manager Wilder and all but six 
of the subscribers approached signed it. 
Mr. Wilder, personally, saw 349 of the 
subscribers and did not receive a single 
complaint about the service. The company 
has a high development—having one tele- 
phone for every four persons. Its motto 
is—“We Strive to Please,” and quite evi- 
dently it is living up to it. It is a firm 
believer in advertising its services as the 
accompanying reproduction of a recent ad- 
vertisement shows. 





This is a story, told in the New York 
Times, of two gentlemen, one a Russian 
prince and the other a truck driver with 
an ancient Irish name. The prince was 
one of several Russian aristocrats who ar- 
rived here by steerage a few days ago, and 
what he had been doing or where he had 
beer: since he landed at the barge office has 
not been disclosed. 

When the truck driver and the prince 
rang the doorbell of a house in New York 
City, just east of Fifth avenue in the six- 
ties, it was answered by the young man 
who supplied the rest of the story. The 
prince knew no English and the truck 
driver did the talking. 

“I found him,” he said, “over on Second 
yenue—he and his bundle. I asked him 
was he lost. After trying to make cach 
other understand ourselves, I decide: he 
was lost, so I threw his stuif on the 
thruck, dragged him up on the sea‘ and 
we drove on. He’s an immigrant, I ‘! ink, 
buz I don’t know what breed. 
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“He’s not German—I tried him on a 
Dutch cop. The cop said he might be 
Greek, but the Shine on the corner couldn’t 
understand his lingo. Next we hit a Bo- 
hemian restaurant, run by a Hunkie. We 
had some coffee and sinkers, while the bus 
bey, the cook and the boss tried ’im in all 
the languages they knew. No luck. 

“JT didn’t know what to try next, and he 
didn’t seem to care what I did, so I 
thought I’d best take him home. ‘Come 
on, George,’ I says—by this time he was 
‘ answerin’ to the name of ‘George.’ ‘Come 
on, George,’ I says, and we drove on. 

“How did we come to try your flat? It 
was his idea. He pointed west, so I drove 
west. He looked at every house as if he 
expected to see his own. Then he pointed 
to this one, and so we tried it. Can you 
talk Rooshun? That’s about the only one 
we haven’t tried.” 

The young man examined “George,” 
tired-looking, dressed shabbily but in 
clothes that fitted, standing very straight 
and waiting very patiently, his dark eyes 
questioning. The young man asked him 
if he spoke French. He did. Explana- 
tions followed. He was Russian, a prince, 
and he showed his credentials. He was 
locking for a Russian community house 
where he had friends. He thought this 
house was it. He must find it. 

With the aid of a telephone directory 
the place was located and the prince and 
the truck driver started out again. 

“Why should I bother with him?” the 
truck driver answered a parting question. 
“Oh, I dunno. He was helpless-lookin’, 
anc I was the goat, I guess. That’s what 
we're here for—to help one another.” 





That last sentence is one that telephone 
men and women appreciate, for it tells in 
a nutshell the purpose of the district, state 
and national meetings—and also the policy 
ot TELEPHONY. 

Illustrative of this is a letter recently 
received by Miss Eleanor V. McGann, 
general traffic superintendent, Northern 
New York Telephone Corp., Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. The letter reads: 


“29 Emorville Avenue, 
Dublin, Ireland. 
“My dear Miss McGann: 

Please excuse the liberty of an unknown 
‘Foreigner’ (I nearly said ‘unknown hero,’ 
but that would be most inappropriate; be- 
sides [ am an old married man). 

First, let me explain how I come to take 
the liberty (as a nation we have taken as 


muc! ‘liberty’ as possible under existing 
circumstances). I have read an article on 
‘Tra'ning Small Exchange Operators’ by 
you i. TrrEPHony. Now our operators 
are 


ot small, but many of our exchanges 
are’ Hence my interest. 


I .m the traffic superintendent in the 


Iris!, Free State. Prior to taking on these 
detics I spent 20 years on the engineering 
Sta fi - 


so you see I am an antique. The 
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system inherited by us from the British 
is, I understand, one that was discarded 
by Noah when he left the Ark. There is 
one advantage in this—we must put in new 
boards practically everywhere. 

When we are discarding that ‘Thing of 
Shreds and Patches, as W. S. Gilbert 
says in The Mikado, we also interd over- 
hauling our methods so as to bring them 
into line with something more modern 
than our national stepmother bequeathed 
to us. This is my reason for approaching 
one who, if not Irish, at least bears an 
Irish name, and one that is honorably asso- 
ciated with our new government, and the 
army that brought it into being, and with 
which I am proud to have been associated. 

Next let me say what I am anxious to 
obtain. There is no such thing known in 
this hemisphere as a standard work on 
operating, or on traffic methods. If you 
could let me have the name of one or two 
and the publisher’s name and address, I 
would be very much obliged indeed; if 
possible the price, so that I could send a 
remittance so as to save time, would be 
an advantage. If you give it in $ and c 
it will do quite well, as I can translate it 
into L and d. You see I have an up-to- 
date typewriter—it is American. 

We are pulling along gaily in spite of 
many difficulties. Our plant, such as it is, 
suffered badly during the past seven years’ 
struggle, both internal and external; but 
we are getting things into ship-shape in a 
really marvelous manner, and by putting 
our shoulders to the wheel, will in a short 
time be able to boast of a much better sys- 
tem than our bigger neighbors. All tele- 
phones, both here and in Britain, are gov- 
ernment monopolies. 

I appreciated your article in TELEPHONY 
and took the liberty of copying it and cir- 
culating it amongst my supervisors. 

They are a fine lot, and have carried 
cut their duties as have the whole operat- 
ing staff on many occasions, actually under 
rifle fire and with grenades bursting in the 
locality. 

They cannot, however, like the rest of 
us, get modern ideas without the assist- 
ance of those who are more fortunately 
placed by living in a lan dwhere progress 
is not under an official ban. 

Thank you in anticipation for your 
kindness in coming to the assistance of 
your less fortunate fellow professionals. 
In case you do not speak Irish, my address 
is 29 Emorville avenue, Dublin, Ireland. 

F. McL. ScanneE LL.” 





The paper to which Mr. Scannell refers 
was read by Miss McGann at the traffic 
conference held in connection with the an- 
nual convention of the Up-State Telephone 
Association of New York at Rochester 
last April. 

In sending us a copy of this letter J. G. 
Ihmsen, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Up-State association, make; 
these comments: 
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“Many of the girls in this state—who 
had never been very far from their home 
town, who were badly frightened at the 
thought of standing up before an audi- 
ence, and who never thought that they 
cculd do anything except set up switch- 
beard connections—have, within the last 
two years, become self-reliant in the pres- 
ence of a large audience, have developed 
considerable talent in preparing their pa- 
pers and an easy and graceful poise in 
delivering them. 

“Those who have done the best work 
in this direction have not only become 
favorably, and in some cases personally, 
known to many other operators in this 
state, but through TELEPHONY as a circu- 
lating medium, they have become known 
throughout the states and foreign coun- 
tries.” 





The traffic papers which are prepared 
and read by telephone operators at the 
various operators’ schools and conferences 
are based upon subjects which are of 
werld-wide interest. The associations, 
through these meetings, are bringing many 
of the telephone girls to the front, who 
heretofore have been practically unknown 
outside of the territory immediately sur- 
rounding their respective exchanges and 
in the traffic department of the company 
which employs them. 

Mr. Scannell’s letter again emphasizes 
the fact that TELEPHONY’s readers are lo- 
cated in every part of the world—and that 
American methods are carefully studied 
everywhere. 

Miss Anne Barnes, traveling chief op- 
erator of the Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, has received letters from 2p- 
erators in far-away Australia as well as 
other foreign countries. 

So the operator in preparing and read- 
ing a paper at the district meeting or con- 
ference at the state convention is helping 
not only the operators who hear her words, 
but also those who read them when pub- 
lished later in TELEPHONY. 

Oh, ves, Miss McGann has seen to it 
that Mr. Scannell has been sent the in- 
formation he desired regarding traffic 
rules. 





Edward S. Jordan, president of the Jor- 
dan Motor Car Co., addressing more than 
200 automobile men, said: 

“Tf there were 2,000,000 telephones and 
2,000,000 automobiles in the Balkan states, 
all the European problems could be solved 
in a short time. The lack of transporta- 
tion, which makes it possible for people 
to get together and to know each other 
well, is at the bottom of all the strife and 
discord in Europe today.” 

Not a bad idea. Both telephone and 
automobile are distance eliminators, but 
with the telephone you can get the in- 
formation wanted before the car can be 
gotten well under way. 











Here and There in Telephone Work 





Drop Wire Acts as Collector of 
Miscellaneous Things. 

A telephone loop or drop wire sometimes 
serves as a waste-basket, as shown by the 
accompanying illustration of an interest- 
ing. condition found in Baltimore, Md. 
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Telephone Drop Wire With Its Collection 
of Waste and Junk. 


During long service this loop had accumu- 
lated a choice collection of debris, includ- 
ing six corncobs, four spools, four safety 
pins, a mouse and a potato. Other items 
not catalogued were also found. 


Personality in Supervisors. 


By Layton E. Meadows. 

The personality in supervisors as we 
here refer to it, is very largely a con- 
comitant of education and experience. And 
education is, of course, the transmission 
of life through the living for the purpose 
of living. 

The supervisor to a large extent makes 
the job what it is with his personality. 

The test of being alive in supervising 
is: Are you still learning? Can you 
still make experiments? Have you edu- 
cation enough that, when intelligently ap- 
plied and welcomely received, will lift 
the minds of your subordinates out of 


all that is bad and sordid in life? Have 
you developed in yourself a_ creative 
imagination—the greatest of all mental 


faculties ? 

The roadway leading to and through this 
gateway of knowledge is good literature. 
What do you read? 

Do you regard the mere régistration 
of information through the senses as genu- 
ine knowledge? It is far from being such. 

Information is but the raw material, 


out of which the mind fashions real knowl- 
edge, later to be converted into thought; 
and this thought, of course, is external- 
ized in action. How important it is then, 
to stand guard at the portals of thought. 
This is perhaps one of the big problems 
of the supervisor; and supervision itself 
is one of the big problems of the execu- 
tive. 

The writer believes that the problem 
of supervision, in which personality plays 
such a big part in its relation to the job 
and the worker, is absolutely the greatest 
problem, and the one upon the solution 
of which depends the solution of all our 
other problems in the business. 

The right kind of supervisors will create 
and develop processes to counteract care- 
less practices and bad habits. They will 
teach their subordinates by precept and 
example how each may live and work with 
his fellows in fair and agreeable relation- 
ship, so that he may think in the larger 
terms of society at large. They must be 
trained to realize that their loyalty, while 
perhaps intensified within the borders of 
their own company, must reach the people 
whom that company serves, and must en- 
deavor to understand that light, knowl- 
edge, breadth of view, are the best pos- 
sible antidote to narrowness, prejudice 
and hatred. 

The solution of our greatest problems 
lies in the recognition of the worth of 
personality and in the reconstruction of 
personality. Ignorance and ill-will are 
liable to become inflamed by erroneous 
conceptions of affairs; therefore, such qual- 
ities should immediately be removed from 
thought. A moral transformation may 
be needed; discipline, self-discipline, com- 
mand, and self-command may all be needed 
to bring this about. 

There has never been so much telephone 
work done as is being done in the world 
today. Hence the need for more and 
better supervisors. 

The supervisor should be aware that the 
conditions of work are steadily improving 
to meet the changed social requirements 
of the workers; and that the change in 
the workers is due to their increased in- 
telligence, and to the use of mechanical 
contrivances which genius invented, science 
made possible and capital very largely as- 
sisted. 

Devoting thought to the contemplation 
of these and kindred ideas develops per- 
sonality, and personality is essential to suc- 
cessful supervision. Think it over. 


Hazards and the Lineman. 

The man on the sidewalk watching the 
lineman at work may congratulate him- 
self that he doesn’t have to leave the 
fancied security of solid ground. But 
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the lineman watching the antics of reck- 
less pedestrians dodging automobiles ip 
the street below may conclude that he 
is comparatively safe on the pole, re- 
marks the National Safety Council in q 
statement discussing the 
rounding the work. 

The lineman, it is pointed out, is not a 
“human fly” and he is not expected to 
take chances. He is protected in his 
work by safety appliances designed to meet 
all possible hazards and he receives instruc- 
tion in the same way of performing every 
operation. His job is by no means an easy 
one and it has certain risks, but these vir- 
tually can be eliminated if the safety equip- 
ment provided by the company is properly 
used and work carried on according to in- 
structions, the council declares. 

A clear head, steady nerves and constant 
alertness are the qualifications declared 
necessary if the work is to be carried on 
safely. The daredevil, the practical joker 
and the man of intemperate habits are not 
wanted for line work. The lineman must 
be on the lookout for every contingency, 
from poison ivy to “hot” wires, and 
must constantly bear in mind that not only 
his own safety, but that of his fellow- 
workers, depends on his carefulness. 

The obvious hazard—that of falling 
from poles—is, contrary to the popular 
belief, one of the least frequent causes of 
personal injury. More accidents occur on 
the ground than on the poles. Handling 
material comes first in frequency as a 
cause of accidents, with the use of tools 
a close second. 


hazards  sur- 


Contact with high-voltage wires is one 
of the least frequent but most serious ac- 
cidents likely to occur, and is responsible 
for the largest proportion of amounts paid 
in compensation. According to the accident 
records of one electric company, electrical 
shocks were responsible for only 8% per 
cent of the accidents recorded, but 60 per 
cent of the compensation awarded was for 
such accidents. Handling materials ac- 
counted for 10 per cent of all accidents, 
but for only 4 per cent of the compensa- 
tion. 

Light and power companies and tele- 
phone and telegraph companies have many 
safety problems in common. The work 
of erecting and maintaining the lines is 
identical in many respects although tele- 
phone and telegraph linemen do not work 
on high tension conductors. However, 
there is always the possibility that the 
lines may be crossed with light and power 
wires, and the practice is to assume that 
every wire is hot until it has been | oved 
otherwise. 

Careful study of the hazards of the -vork 
has been made by such companies a: the 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, the 
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lilinois Bell Telephone Co., the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., and other companies 
engaged in similar lines of work through- 
out the country. Codes of safe practices 
have been formulated and all employes 
have been instructed in them. 

Belts, safety straps and climbers are 
furnished by some of the companies, but 
in most cases the lineman supplies his own. 
The approved belts are made of oak tanned 
leather cut from the back of the hide and 
are oiled occasionally to keep them pliable. 

Stitches all the way across the belt, 
which might weaken it, are not approved. 
Ordinary harness snaps are not suitable, 
special snaps of drop forged steel being 
recommended. The usual practice is to 
inspect all belts and straps monthly. 


The gaffs on the climbers must be kept 
sharp as short or blunt points are apt to 
“cut out” when the wearer is climbing a 
pole. Each man must also make sure that 
the climber straps are secure. 


Before climbing it is essential that the 
lineman inspect his belt, safety strap and 
climbers, even though they have received 
the regular inspection from the proper au- 
thorities. Before trusting his weight on 
pole and steps or arms, the careful lineman 
makes sure that they will bear his weight. 

He keeps in mind the possibility of elec- 
trical shocks due to ringing current, dis- 
tant high voltage crosses or static dis- 
charge. “Foreign” wires are all regarded 
as dangerous by the lineman. 


Insecure poles constitute a great hazard. 
The condition of any pole can be ascer- 
tained by producing it below the ground 
line with a crowbar, and doubtful poles 
can be made reasonably safe by bracing 
with pike poles or by guying with rope. 

When it is necessary to climb an inse- 
cure pole, the hazard is increased by the 
use of a safety strap. Should the pole fall 
with the lineman strapped to it, he has no 
chance of getting free and the pole will 
invariably fall on top of him. If the pole 
is weak, the man’s weight may break it 
when he leans back in his belt. Without 
the belt he has a chance to jump and escape 
serious injury. 
ence teach a lineman to work only on the 
upper side of a leaning pole. 

Only pliers, connectors and skinning 
knives are carried when climbing. Tools 
and light materials are raised and lowered 
ma canvas bag by means of a handline. 
The tools must be kept in the bag and 
not placed on the cross arms. Throwing 
tools to the man on the pole or dropping 
them to the ground is not allowed. 

When stripping old poles, the crossarms 
are lowered by means of the handline. 
Great care is necessary in wearing climbers 
Owing to the danger of the lineman spur- 
Ting | imself or his fellow workmen. When 
Movine from job to job or when work- 
Ing on the ground for any length of time, 
the urs are ordered removed. 

These hazards and the precautions taken 
| them are more or less common to 
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all line work. On light and power wires 
there is added danger of working near 
wires carrying high voltages, which have 
only weatherproof insulation. 

In addition to the safety equipment car- 
ried by telegraph and telephone linemen, 
the man working on a high voltage circuit 
must be provided with rubber gloves, rub- 
ber blankets, line hose, rubber boots ana 
a safety line. These safety devices are 
used when working on or near all wires 
carrying more than 220 volts, alternating 
current. 

Whenever possible, the power is shut off 
before linemen are permitted to work 
on a 3,000 or higher volt line. In case 
of an order to cut out any line or circuit, 
switchboard operators and engineers must 
receive the message direct and hold the 
communication or telephone until the or- 
der has been complied with. 

The compliance is reported back, repeat- 
ing the switching operation performed fol- 
lowed by the O. K. from the person giving 
the order. Red “Hold Cards” properly 
‘lled out are placed at all points where the 
circuit has been disconnected to identify 
the section worked on. Under no circum- 
stances is the current cut in again until 
ordered by the same man who ordered it 
disconnected in the first place. 


“Fishing” Interior Conduits with 
Compressed Air. 

An ingenious substitute for the present 
method’ of “fishing” interior conduits by 
hand with a wire has been found by John 
T. Myers, a Buffalo, N. Y., wireman, who 
has invented a machine to do the work by 
compressed air. 

The necessity for something different in 
the line of fishing interior conduits came 
up about the time the installation depart- 
ment of the New York Telephone Co. 
started work of installing the telephone 


system in the new Hotel Statler, at Buf- 


falo. The old method of fishing conduits 
with the flat steel fish tape was considered 
too slow for such a big job. 

The apparatus consists of one com- 
pressed air tank, capable of sustaining 300 
pounds test and 150 pounds working pres- 
sure, and 1% h.p., 110-volt motor heavy 
duty, belted to a four-cylinder air pump 
mounted on four wheels and enclosed with 
sheet iron, with top cover hinged. A check 
valve was installed between the pump and 
air tank to maintain tank pressure. A 
gauge was installed on the tank for re- 
cording the air pressure in pounds. 

About 75 pounds pressure was used for 
blowing and fishing the conduits. A relief 
or safety valve was installed on the tank 
for “Safety First,” so as to prevent any 
over-compression in the tank, together 
with the necessary hose connections for 
carrying the compressed air to the con- 
duits. This hose was approximately 25 
feet long. The method of “fishing” the 
conduit was as follows: 

First the conduits were blown out. In 
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all cases every conduit was blown clear and 
clean. Second, after the conduits were 
blown out, they were then “fished,” with 
the fish line left in as a pull-in line. These 
lines were re-used. The line was fed 
through a small hole in the back of a 90- 
degree nipple, the same size as conduit, 
slightly tapered at the end, allowing the 
line to run through and out the nozzle 
end. Any suitable waste material or 
“mouse” was fastened on the fish line and 
inserted in the conduit. ' 

By means of a lever valve located back 
of the nozzle, air was released which 
forced the “mouse” on the fish line through 
the conduit. This method proved so suc- 
cessful that two men could “clean” and 
“fish” an entire floor consisting of 79 
rooms in two days. They were also saved 
a long, laborious job, time and money. 
The approximate cost of this blower 
equipment was less than $50 for material 
—most of it second-hand, plus one man’s 
time for one week. This blower can be 
used for cleaning out motors and genera- 
tor armatures, field coils, etc. 


Locating Faults in Cable By Mur- 
ray and Varley Loop Methods. 


“In TELEPHONY under date of October 
6 in ‘Practical Querries from the Field, ” 
writes E. R. Hartman, plant engineer, 
Home Telephone Co., Joplin, Mo., “I note 
the question asked in regard to locating 
faults by Murray and Varley loop methods 
—if it is possible to make a practical fault 
location on a certain sized bad cable pair 
with no good pairs available by using a 
larger sized aerial wire to complete the 
good side of the loop. 

“As the answer given does not seem to 
thoroughly answer this question, I wish to 
say that the Home Telephone Co., Joplin, 
Mo., has maintained a cable fault-locating 
bureau for the past 14 years and it is nec- 
essary at times to string from adjacent 
alleys and streets, or use toll line aerial 
wire to complete loops on bad cable. We 
have had excellent success in locating these 
faults by using the Murray and Varley 
tests, converting in feet from the bridge 
location to the fault and scaling it on maps 
or measuring with tape line. 

From records on file, we find that these 
faults fall within 10 of 15 feet of the ex- 
act scaled or taped location. 

The fault may fall at such a point at 
the far end of the loop that the regular 
Varley reading of Leeds & Northrup Type 

(Ratio x Varley) 


- will show 
Ratio + 1 
too much resistance out, in the rheostat 


with all arms setting at zero. 

Under this condition, it will be necessary 
to reverse the good and bad wires on post 
X 1 and X 2; then use of the formula— 
Ratio x (Loop+Varley’) 





S bridge loop- 





will give the re- 
Ratio+1 
sistance from the bridge to the fault.” 





Sidelights on Operating Details 


Operators at the Dyersville and Leon, Iowa, Conferences Held Under the 
Auspices of the Iowa State College, Tell Factors That Enter Into Efficient 


Telephone Operating 


Why We Are Getting Together. 
By Anna Wessels, Chief Operator, Edge- 
wood, lowa. 

We operators realize how essential is 
friendliness and courtesy in our manners 
teward our patrons, but I am afraid we oc- 
casionally forget that it is equally as im- 
portant that we treat our fellow operators 
with that same friendliness and codperative 

spirit. 

It has become so much easier of late 
years to feel friendly and codperative to- 
ward one another since we have been com- 
ing together in these little meetings, which 
we have occasionally. Why? Well, I be- 
lieve it is the result of personal contact— 
the result of hearing the other operators’ 
problems. 


Many of our mountains have become 
molehills after hearing the problems of 
cther operators. They never were really 
big, but it was our one-sided viewpoint. 
You see, we never got out years ago, as 
we do now, to see the other fellow’s side. 
Then we never used to think our company 
had to meet problems so much bigger than 
ours. We used to worry our executives 
with petty little annoyances about our 
work and about ourselves. 

You all feel like I do lately since I am 
getting a really broader vision of my work. 
I know we all feel more in sympathy with 
one another. And instead of making our 
company carry us along with its greater 
responsibilities I feel sure we little offices 
of the Inter-State system are putting our 
shoulders to the task and are helping to 
carry the load. 

And I know that the operators in other 
offices must be doing the same thing, for 
they have the same opportunities that we 
have and the results are apparent in our 
interchange of service on toll circuits. 

Our reason for getting together is to 
know each other better and learn some- 
thing new about our work. The spirit of 
success is the handwriting on the wall. 


“How Well Do You Sign Your 
Name?” 
By Connie Farver, Garden Grove, lowa. 

The signing of a name means much more 
than merely making a number of letters on 
a piece of paper. And the phrase “How 
well do you sign your name?” might eas- 
ily be converted into “How well can you 
sign your name?” 

Can you sign your name to the work 
you have just completed with the feeling 
of assurance that it is such as will meet 
the approval of your employer? When 
placing your signature to a report, letter, 


and Make It Interesting and Worthwhile 


or other article you have just completed, 
do you feel that it is the best that you 
can produce? 

Signatures are made under varying cir- 
cumstances—some are made willingly, oth- 
ers under compulsion. The criminal sign- 
ing his confession could hardly be expect- 
ed to sign his name in the same manner 
as the man who has given to the world a 
good book or a scientific article. 

While it is true that the signatures of 
some of the eminent men have been noth- 
ing more than an almost undecipherable 
scrawl, the business world of today re- 
quires a signature that is plain and easily 
read. 

It is a well-known fact that the way a 
person signs his name is a key to his 
personality and habits. 

Nowhere is good writing and a careful 
signature more necessary than in the tele- 
phone office and operating room, where 
hundreds of names are written every day. 
And one of the principal questions that a 
conscientious operator should ask herself 
is “How well do I sign my name?” 





Value of System in Operating— 
What Factors Count. 
By Blanche Farver, Garden Grove, Iowa. 

The phrase “The value of system in op- 
erating” would mean practically nothing 
to some people. To an operator, it may 
or may not mean anything, depending upon 
the amount of interest she takes in her 
work, 

System may be considered from many 
different angles. To start the day sys- 
tematically, an operator must get to the 
office on time. Being late, if only for a 
few minutes, is always at the expense of 
the preceding operator and may lead to 
negligence in other duties. 

An operator should come to the office 
with her mind clear of any thought other 
than her duties. She should work willing- 
ly and dress neatly but without ex- 
travagance. She should also keep her 
supplies in order while at work. If she 
has both local and long distance work to 
care for, as is often the case in the smaller 
offices, her work will be much more com- 
plicated. 

There are times when the local work 
is much heavier and taxes her dexterity to 
the limit. At such times her patience is 
put to the severest test. 

An operator should be very careful with 
her long distance work, as much depends 
upon the promptness in the taking and 
passing of tickets to the toll center. She 
should be careful not to allow them to be 
mislaid or forgotten, causing the calling 
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Work 


party the inconvenience of waiting or again 
calling up the operator. An _ operator 
should also be very careful to see that the 
service is such that both parties can con- 
verse distinctly. 

One of the principal requirements in the 
system of operating should be a spirit of 
fraternity among the operators particularly 
in addressing one another when at different 
stations. 

The old saying “You cannot do two 
things at once” should occupy an im- 
portant place in an operating system. No 
operator can do good work while others 
are occupying the room and talking, and 
otherwise taking her mind from her work. 

The systematic handling of calls, the 
neatness and dispatch with which tickets 
are handled; the personal appearance and 
conduct of the operator, both on and off 
duty; her honesty and integrity, count 
for nearly everything in operating. 


Many Details Considered In Judg- 
ing Prospective Operators. 
By Miss Knauss, Jnstructress, Northwes- 
tern Bell Telephone Co. 

There are so many things involved in 
determining the qualifications of an op- 
erator that it is hard to say what the most 
important factors are. From my brief ex- 
perience, and in conversation with employ- 
ment secretaries, it would seem that we 
sem up the qualities and judge applicants 
by a great many little details, which are 
difficult to bring out. 

Every girl present no doubt recalls the 
day when she went to the telephone office 
to fill out her application blank. Espe- 
cially do we remember this when we see 
new girls take their positions at the 
switchboard. 

Perhaps, we first note appearance. When 
a girl is careful in her dress, neat and mod- 
est, and of good taste, she is very apt to 
be careful in her work, and well-man- 
nered toward subscribers. Then, too, 
it is always interesting to watch a girl fill 
out her application blank—whether she 
writes neatly and answers the questions 
with alertness. 

Will she stay in the service of the com- 
pany? Perhaps that is the most im- 
portant question of all. When a girl says 
she has worked a half-dozen different 
places in the last year, it would not seem 
advisable to consider her application. We 
want her to know at the start that her 
work as an operator is not a temporary 
position, and we want to know whether 
she will stay with us. 

Of course, we cannot expect a girl to 
stay forever, although we would like to 
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have her. “Some ‘day she “is goirg to 
answer the cail of “Romance” and then 
ye will give her our best wishes and hope 
she will live happily ever after. 

In summing up the qualifications neces- 
sary in a good operator, we must remem- 
ber that she be neat in appearance, have 
a fair education, a legible hand writing, 
good home conditions, a pleasing per- 
scnality, and a “voice with a smile.” 

With these qualifications an operator, 
properly trained and supervised, and with 
pleasant working conditions, is doing her 
part in furnishing our patrons with the 
best telephone service possible. 

Another important quality is the pos- 
sibility of leadership. We should look 
upon every girl who enters the employ- 
ment of the telephone company as a pos- 
sible supervisor or chief operator. We 
find that employment supervisors who are 
making a study of the selection of opera- 
tors, are going so far as to visit the homes 
of applicants, for they are finding that the 
parents who are interested in the kind of 
work their girls are doing, influence them 
to the extent of making them good opera- 
tors. We consider this as important as 
the facts she gives us. 

Next we notice all factors that enter into 
the first impression which we might call 
personality. When a girl is honest and 
straightforward in her conversation, it is 
evidence of a good character. In a well- 
qualified operator, a pleasant voice is very 
important. There must be a human qual- 
itv in the words of an operator, so that 
they will sound sincere as well as pleas- 
ing to the ear. 


Responsibility and Its Effect on 
Service and Self. 
By Mary Gleim, Chief Operator, Arling- 
ton, Iowa. 

The ability to think logically, and to ex- 
press thoughts clearly while thinking, is a 
gift that not all possess. However, most 
of us can, in a measure, offset our lack of 
ability in one direction by redoubling our 
efforts in another. A true sincerity of pur- 
pose—doing the very best we can under 
any and all circumstances—is something 
we all can do, and, after all, that is much 
better than being endowed with talents 
that are left unused. 

Doing what we can in the best way we 
can will always bring results; there is no 
need to apologize for attempting something 
for which we are not especially fitted, if 
we have really used our every effort to 
make the attempt a success. Just to 
illustrate this case by a point, let me tell 
you of a village carpenter whose name 
Was Bill, 

This man was deeply interested in the 
Well-being of a small mission church that 
was in the process of erection. He had 
8iven liberally of his time, services and en- 
ergy; in fact, it did seem that he alone 
had been responsible for the entire success 
of the project. 
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When the time for dedication came 
around, the very appreciative congregation 
felt that Bill ought to have a prominent 
part in the service and so, of course, asked 
kim to make a speech. This sort of pro- 
posal rather terrified Bill—and yet he dis- 
liked to disappoint his friends. So he 
bravely started in this way: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I realize that I 
am a whole lot better fitted for the scaf- 
fold than the pulpit——” 

Bill could get no further than that. The 
general merriment put an end to the neces- 








Always “Stretch” Higher! 

There’s nothing wrong with your job. 
Examine yourself. What are you doing 
to win promotion? Nothing? Exactly. 
That’s what’s wrong. 

The reason most people don’t progress 
is simply because they only think they 
want to, but don’t want to sufficiently 
hard to fit themselves to do bigger 
things. Trees grow and flowers bloom 
through reaching up. Weeds don’t try 
to be anything else—that’s why they’re 
weeds. Reach up!—Jerome P. Fleish- 
man in “Uncle Jerry Says.” 








sity for a speech. Bill couldn’t make a 
speech—but he had built the church! And, 
after all, Bill had served the better by do- 
ing what he could ao in the very best 
way he could. 

Talkative or not talkative, the telephone 
operator is a factor in the business and so- 
cial life of every community. Whether 
she is in the small, tributary office, or in 
the larger toll centers, she renders a direct 
and important service. She can and should 
use her every effort in the building-up of 
the service that is so necessary to her own 
community. In doing that she is rendering 
just as real a service as any individual 
possibly can. 

The operator—toll center or tributary— 
should clearly realize, first of all, that the 
company by which she is employed is built 
to give service only; that it has not an- 
other thing to sell but that service. If the 
operator fails in her part, then the whole 
plant is a failure. 

No telephone system can successfully 
function unless its operators are sincere 
in their purpose to serve. It matters but 
little whether it be an elaborate, expensive, 
city system—the facts remain unaltered, 
and it is still true that careful or careless 
operating methods make or unmake the 
telephone service reputation in the com- 
munity. 

Not all of us have been endowed with 
pleasant musical voices. But all of us can 
and should cultivate a courteous manner. 
A pleasant tone and a cheerful manner 
are invaluable in telephone work, where 
the operator is frequently judged by a 
critical public on her voice and manner 
alone. 

There seems to be a widespread belief 
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that the ability to say “Number, please?” 
and “Line is busy” in smooth tones is about 
the only qualification necessary for a tele- 
phone operator. But a really satisfactory 
grade of service cannot be rendered by 
musical tones alone. The telephone opera- 
tor has to deal with a public that is ap- 
parently unappreciative ; sometimes critical, 
often exasperating, and always insistent in 
its demands for better and better service. 


To meet the demand successfully, to pro- 
duce the satisfactory service that the public 
demands, requires the same refinement of 
character that we find in any successful 
business woman—courtesy, accuracy, effi- 
ciency, and a cheerful readiness to serve. 

Every one of us can pick out the cross- 
grained clerks and saleswomen in our own 
town. We readily “spot” those with the 
“angular” disposition—and avoid them re- 
ligiously. Those who are courteous and 
cheerful under all circumstances are the 
ones we hunt up, the ones we enjoy meet- 
ing, the ones we are so ready to excuse 
for some slight mistake. We instinctively 
feel that we owe them a good turn because 
they have always been so kind to us. 


Is the telephone operator in a position 
that is different? 

In speaking of the tributary office we 
usvally understand it to mean an exchange 
whose toll traffic—wholly or in part—is 
handled by another and larger exchange 
that we call a “toli center.” In a general 
way, the operator in the tributary office 
has exactly the same service responsibilities 
to the public as any other operator. She 
has, in fact, a much greater opportunity 
to build up the character of the service 
rendered through her own personal efforts 
than does the operator in the larger ex- 
changes. 

In the tributary exchange the operator 
is usually known personally to most of her 
subscribers. She comes into daily contact 
with a greater portion of the people of her 
own community than does any other one 
person. Each day brings her many oppor- 
tunities to confer a courtesy or kindness 
to some one, and in doing that, she makes 
a personal friend as well as performing a 
service for her exchange. 

In the handling of a toll call, for in- 
stance, the operator in the tributary office 
can be of great assistance to the service 
user in taking the call correctly. She 
answers the call by saying “long distance” 
and then lets the subscriber give the call in 
his own way. 

If the party giving the call is unfamiliar 
with the traffic methods, the operator 
should ask only such questions as will per- 
mit her giving all necessary facts to the 
toll center—and so avoid the recalling of 
the subscriber for further detail. It is 
possible to shorten this process of taking 
a call by asking a tactful question, or by 
making a suggestion, but the calling party 
ought not to be given the impression of 
undue haste. 

After securing all necessary information, 
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the tributary operator passes the call to 
the toll center in the usual method. 

When the toll center operator has com- 
pletely recorded the call, she should reread 
it for verification; if correct, the tributary 
office should acknowledge the record by 
saying “right!” The circuit is then re- 
leased by the toll center operator unless 
she is going to work on the call imme- 
diately—in this case, the toll center should 
instruct the tributary operator to hold both 
the toll circuit and the subscriber station 
line. When it is possible to do this, much 
time can be saved for both operators and a 
much better grade of service given. 

Sometimes the circuits are released, and 
later, upon completion of the call by the 
toll center, the lines are found to be busy 
and the call is delayed considerably. In 
many cases a delay of this kind makes it 
necessary to do the greater part of the 
work over again, while the subscriber won- 
ders why he doesn’t get quicker service. 
Just as a matter of ordinary courtesy, the 
calling party should be assured that every 
effort is being made to complete his call. 

If a direct circuit is not available for the 
completion of the call, then a second choice 
circuit should be used. In short, no effort 
should be spared to render the service that 
the calling party has asked for. 

If the subscriber asks for a report on 
his call—or asks to have it tried again— 
the tributary operator should record the 
complete information; secure her party, 
then pass WH to the toll center operator. 
All incoming, single-ticket calls from other 
toll centers are completed as “through- 
switches”—unless they are messenger, col- 
lect, or appointment calls. In those cases 
the toll center operator records the call 
and then passes it to the tributary operator. 

Generally speaking, the duties of the 
tributary operator are much the same as 
those of the toll center, for the basic prin- 
ciple at both points is to render an adequate 
service to the community. Personal serv- 
ice is the only thing that either one has 
to sell and the personality of the operator 
largely determines the values of that serv- 
ice in the minds of the public. 

This is especially true in the tributary 
office, for in small exchanges the human 
factor in the service rendered is more 
conspicuous. In the tributary office the in- 
dividual is not hidden in the number of 
employes. The service rendered by that 
office is judged by the personal efforts of 
the individual operator—so why not be 
obliging, cheerful and courteous? Why 
not be a real factor in the welfare of your 
own community by favorably impressing 
the public you serve? 

The idea that the success of a person’s 
life is directly influenced by what he has 
done for his fellow men is not at all new. 
We, today, have no special claim that 
“service to the community” is the product 
of our own modern enlightenment. It 
was a well recognized factor in the every- 
day life in ancient Egypt 2,000 years be- 
fore the dawn of the Christian era! 
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TELL IT AND SELL IT 
By Miss Anne Barnes 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Chief Operators! It is not enough that your student operators accept the 
book interpretations of the rules and practices contained therein. You know, 
it is human nature to glance through any pamphlet instructions enclosed in a 
package from the drug store, such as hair tonic, beauty cream, or patent medi- 
cine, in order to get the general idea of the subject matter; although most of 
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these pamphlets specifically say: 


affects the housekeeper only. 


If our students are not trained to observe closely the long distance phrases 
and methods, when they become operators their work will affect the work of 
all operators with whom they come in contact. 
related, we who are responsible for those under our training and supervision 
must do more than see that our students and operators have covered she 
We must know that they have an appreciative knowledge of ll 
detail instruction outlined. They must realize that it is tested instruction. 

We must tell it and sell it to them. 

I have noticed, in my travels through Iowa and a few other states, that 
wherever there is a lack of codperation on toll circuits it is because some 
offices have on their force of operators those who follow instructions only 
After five o’clock particularly, the quality of service takes 


course. 


under supervision. 


a decided slump. This would seem to indicate that the chief operator has 
not told her students and operators the instructions convincingly. 
MORAL: A parrot can be taught to say certain phrases, but you canno: 
reason them into the bird’s head—or out of it afterwards. 
ators the reason for the prescribed phrases and methods. 





Even today we find on their mummy- 
cases, in their tombs, in their “book of the 
dead” the record of what the individual 
did, or did not do, for his fellowmen— 
his own community. The record of their 
deeds and misdeeds was set down in paral- 
lel columns that Osiris, their judge of the 
dead, might more easily determine whether 
their lives had been of value. 

Do any of you believe that we, today, 
after 4,000 years of development, ought to 
be less anxious than they to create a clean 
service record? Do you feel that 40 cen- 
turies of progress ought to make us so 
much less inclined to serve than they? 

Today we have every opportunity to 
prove that our services are indispensable 
to our own community by giving a very 
necessary service in the best possible way. 


Bell Spent $150,000,000 in Addi- 
tions in Eight Months. 


H. B. Thayer, president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., in a report to 
the stockholders just issued says that dur- 
ing the first eight months of this year 
there was invested in additions to the op- 
erating plant of the Bell telephone system 
over $150,000,000. In this period of eight 
months, service was extended to more than 
£40,000 additional stations. 


“By following these directions you will 
obtain the results which we guarantee, etc.” 

Why, even the housekeeper does not always entirely observe the recipes 
contained in her cookbook, although most of them are tested. 
adds a little or leaves out a little, and then proclaims the recipe a failure if it 
fails in the cooking. By not following instructions closely, the result directly 


Instead, she 


Since our serving is so closely 


Teach your oper- 





“The demand for service is unabated,” 
he says, “and there are still some places 
in which we are not able promptly to con- 
nect new patrons. The new facilities 
which are being provided will favorably 
affect this condition, and while supplying 
needed service will also provide their pro- 
portionate earnings. 


The earnings per share for the year 1922 
exceeded our dividend requirements by 4 
larger margin than the average for the 
previous ten years. They are continuing 
with a like margin on the increased capi- 
tal.” 


For the nine months to September 30, 
last, the balance after interest, taxes, etc. 
was $6,256,142, equal to $8.59 a share on 
$712,511,600 of capital stock outstanding 
against $48,872,584 or $6.98 a share on 
$699,347,400 capital stock in the nine 
months to September 30, 1922. 

Below is a statement of the earnings of 
the company for the first nine months of 
this year, subject to revision, as compared 
with the same period of last year. 


1923. 1922. , 
Total revenue... .$102,955,751 $90,194,019 
Net earnings..... 71,003,480 61 (060,853 
Interest ........ 9,747,338 12 38,268 
Balance 61,256,142  48.872.585 
Dividends ...... 46,770,738 38 99,871 
a errr 14,485,404  10.472,714 
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The Location of Unattended Pub- 
lic Pay Stations. 

Locations for public telephone booths are 
not selected upon a _ hit-or-miss basis, 
though at times they appear to be so nu- 
merous that the average passer-by fre- 
quently gets an impression of promiscuity. 
Primarily, each public booth has been 
placed where it is because the public has 
need of such service in that particular lo- 
cality. 

Naturally, there is a greater demand for 
public booths in business than in residen- 
tial sections. Drug and cigar stores have 
proved ideal locations because they are 
open long hours every day in the week, and 
are therefore more accessible to the public 
than stores which keep shorter hours and 
are closed all day on Sunday. 

Observation shows that drug stores 
head the list of business establishments 
in usefulness to the public in the matter 
of coin boxes. Next in order come rail- 
read terminals, department stores, cigar 
stores, and combination cigar and _sta- 
tionery stores. Corner locations are more 
satisfactory than those in the center of a 
block. 

In the theater district of New York 
City, on Broadway between 42nd and 47th 
streets, and half-way down each block off 
Broadway, there are 296 public telephones. 
In the city of New York there are more 
than 28,000 public telephones. 

Public booths are installed either upon 
application of a subscriber, or upon the in- 
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itiative of the telephone 


company. In 
either instance, after a field survey— 
which includes the number and location of 
other booths within easy reach, the num- 
ber of hours daily in which the telephone 
will be available for public use and other 
factors—has been made, there arises the 
important question as to the best and most 
accessible location within the chosen estab- 
lishment. Details of lighting, sign display 
and directory placement must be arranged. 

The company sees to it that new sta- 
tions are not placed in hazardous positions, 
such as over radiators, at the head of stair- 
ways, near trap-doors or on a wall against 
which a door will swing. A diagram of 
the floor plan is made, showing the exact 
proposed location of the booth as agreed 
to by both parties, and an inspection card 
is filed in the coin-box office for future in- 
spection and “locality development” pur- 
poses. 

In cases where one booth is already in- 
stalled in an establishment, an attempt is 
always made to place the new one next to 
it, or, if that is impossible, in as good a 
position as the old one for the sake of pub- 
lic convenience. 


of 1922. 


Oklahoma Telephone Exchanges 
Change Owners. 
Announcement was made on October 13 
by the Oklahoma Utilities Association that 
Guy Hall, formerly of Hamilton, Tex., 
where. he managed the exchange of the 


Gulf States Telephone Co., has bought the month p 


exchanges 


at 


by 


the 
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telephone exchange at Milburn, Okla., and 
taken charge of its operation. 

It is also announced that the telephone 
Centralia and Bluejacket 
have been sold by Frank Russell, of Blue- 
jacket, to C. S. Nation, manager of the 
Welch Mutual Telephone Co. 
owner states that the three exchanges will 
be put in first-class condition and operated 
as a tri-city circuit. 
the lines already has been begun. 


The new 


Work of improving 


Interstate Commission’s July Sum- 
mary of Operating Statistics. 

In its summary made up from reports 
of revenues and expenses of 72 Class A 
telephone companies 
statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the net operating revenue for the 
month of July showed a decrease of 3.3 
per cent, as compared with the same month 


bureau of 


The operating income for the 


eriod. 


expenses 


month was less than the same period of 
1922 by 9.4 per cent. 

Other operating revenues for July, 1923, 
amounted to $366, a decrease of 56.3 per 
cent for the same period last year. 

For the seven months ending with July, 
the total revenues for 1923 exceeded by 
more than $20,000,000 the revenues of last 
year for the same time. 

The ratio of 
increased 2.75 per cent in July and less 
than 1 per cent decrease for the seven 


to revenues 
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Item. 1923. 
Num ber of company 
stations in service 


1922. 


For the Month of July ——, 


Inc. or Dec.* 


Amt. Ratio % Item. 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station$238,156,€48 


1923. 





1922 


For the Seven Months Ending With July. 


Inc. 
Amt. 


or 


$20,103,301 
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Telephone ating..$39,735,354 $35, 113,864 11.5 Telephone ope r- 
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iting revenues ....$13,015,543 $13,459,187 *$443,644 *3.3 erating revenues.$111,510,973 $98,641,312 $12,869,661 13.0 
Other operating rev- Other operating 
ne, De ae $3606 $837 *$471 *56.3 revenues......... $3,227 $6,363 *$3,136 *49.3 
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_DeENSES .........- 7 1,988 1,315 673 51.2 eee 15,131 9,318 5,813 62.4 
Uncollectible ope r- Uncollectible oper- 
ating revenues .... 272,435 247,725 24,710 10.0 ating revenues... 2,110,061 1,669,995 440,066 26.4 
Operating income be- Operating income 
ore deducting taxes 12,741,486 13,210,984 *469,498 *3.6 before deducting 
<es assignable to k CRIGE  aéescccess $109,389,008 96,968,362 12,420,646 12.8 
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What Are Other Companies Using? 


Information Service Records—Three Classes of Information Service and the 
Type of Records Equipment Used for Each — Binders of Various Kinds 
with Their Advantages and Disadvantages—Best Methods the Cheapest 


By Hugh G. Buchan 


Next to “How are you?” I think the 
question most frequently asked me _ by 
telephone men is: “What are the other 
companies using?” 

You see, I get around the country 
quite a bit, calling on the telephone trade, 
and my friends naturally expect me to 
know of all the new telephone records and 
methods in use. I try not to disappoint 
them, primarily because I have a selfish 
reason for keeping in touch with the devel- 
orments in the records line and spreading 
the news around. 

So far as I have been able to determine, 
the records end of the telephone business 
is the only end which has not been pretty 
well standardized. Probably the equip- 
ment manufacturing companies are pretty 
largely responsible for the uniformity of 
equipment and methods found in the busi- 
ness. Anything meritorious brought out 
by one is rather quickly adopted by the 
otners, so that there is not a great deal of 
difference in the equipment used by the 
various telephone companies, regardless of 
whe manufactured it. 

Naturally the methods go hand-in-hand 
with the equipment. This has not been 
true, however, with the records of the 
business, for heretofore, to my knowledge, 
there has been no one who has undertaken 
to specialize in the manufacture of the 
many types of records used by telephone 
companies—no one to whom the companies 
could turn for help and advice. 

Each telephone man has had to depend 
upon his own fertile brain to design his 
records and his local printer to produce 
them. The result is that in a business 
which is remarkably uniform in most 
things, there is a startling lack of uniform- 
ity in this one line. But that is not the 
worst of it; records made up according to 
the ideas or judgment of a single indivi- 
dual can hardly ever be so good as those 
made up from the combined judgment and 
experience of many. This combined judg- 
ment and experience is what you get when 
you purchase a switchboard; you should 
get it when you purchase a record system. 

Last summer in talking with a represent- 
ative of TELEPHONY the conversation 
turned to information records and methods 
ana the decided lack of standardization 
ameng the companies along this line. I 
told him that I had found most telephone 
companies eager to adopt correct practices 
after they knew about them, but that it 
was rather difficult to carry the message to 
them all. He then suggested that I write an 


article for TELEPHONY, outlining what I 
thought the proper records and methods 
to be, and in this way get the message 
before the great body of telephone people. 
I welcomed the opportunity—and here’s 
the story. 

The worst feature of information serv- 
ice, the thing that has held back its devel- 
opment probably more than anything else, 
is that it is non-productive; that is, the 
subscribers do not pay for it directly, al- 
though, of course, it is not in any sense 
f-ee service. But information service can 
be an outrageously expensive proposition, 
ii proper methods are not used. 

I have in mind now one exchange—a 
very large one—in which approximately 
$15,000 is going to be spent within the 
next couple of months to put the informa- 
tion service on a proper basis; that is, to 
put it in shape to give reasonable service 
to subscribers at a cost which will not be 
excessive. For years, thousands of dol- 
jars have been wasted in operators’ and 
clerks’ time in keeping up antiquated 
methods—and you may believe that the 
kind of information service given on this 
desk has not been conducive to the best 
public relations; in fact, the complaint has 
been long, loud and consistent. 

But it costs so much to begin all over 
again that the management felt it could 
not afford to spend the money. Now, 
however, it has awakened to the fact that 
it costs more to maintain the present sys- 
tem than it would to start over, which it 








COSTS AND MINIMUM 
WORK. 

There are too many who see what is 
the minimum work they can do and still 
hold down their jobs. When a man 
does not do a full day’s work, he is 
increasing the cost of the clothes he 
wears and the cost of the food he eats. 
Furthermore, he is discouraging capital 
for putting that much into the labor.— 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 








should have been able to see long ago, 
and it is now preparing to wipe the slate 
clean of everything except, possibly, a few 
regrets. 

When we combine the experience of 
many companies with their information 
service, we find a great deal has been 
learned about it. It can now be stated 
with considerable accuracy what sort of 
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records should be kept, how they should 
be indexed and bound, how changes should 
be entered, etc. The average telephone 
exchange gives three classes of informa- 
tion service—alphabetical, numerical and 
street address. 

Some of the smaller exchanges do not 
keep street address records, but the value 
of such records in creating satisfactory 
public relations, and from a purely dollars 
and cents standpoint, in completing inward 
tell calls, should not be lost sight of. It 
happens frequently that a call received for 
a party at a certain street address at 
which there is no telephone, may be com- 
pleted by asking a neighbor—perhaps next 
door or even in the same house—to send 
word, whereas the calling party might 
have been unwilling to pay a messenger 
fee and would cancel the call before paying 
one. Many companies which do not now 
use it can make real money out of a street 
address record. 

There are many varieties of alphabetical 
records. The list includes cards, per- 
manently bound books, loose-leaf records 
and the operator’s memory. In the smallest 
offices, having, say, a hundred or less 
subscribers, the operator’s memory is about 
as good an information record as is 
needed, for she will probably handle nearly 
all of her calls by name anyway and thus 
her memory will receive plenty of practice. 
But in offices of more than a hundred sub- 
scribers, the operator’s memory cannot be 
depended upon, and some permanent record 
must be set up. 

There are a great many objections to 
card records, but the most important one 
is that they are not easy to handle. Cards 
must be filed in a drawer or box, which 
is quite inconvenient on a switchboard, and 
searching for a wanted card takes more 
time than an operator can afford to spend 
if she is to handle a proper number of 
calls. 

Then, too, cards become misplaced of 
are taken from the file and become lost, 
with the resulting probability of advising 
“no telephone” in many cases where there 
is a telephone. A large number of com- 
panies used cards at one time but very 
few do so today. They have been tried 
and found wanting. 

Permanently bound information direc- 
tories are almost always interleaved rec- 
ords. The advantages of loose-leaf record 
books over permanently bound books have 
been so thoroughly demonstrated that 1 
would seem to be hardly necessary to 8° 
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into this matter here. The difference be- 
tween them is the difference between buy- 
ing a binding once in several years and 
buying one whenever a new directory is 
issued. 

Of course, the initial cost of a loose- 
leaf binder of good quality will be a bit 
more than the ordinary permanent binding, 
buc whereas the loose-leaf binder will pro- 
long the life of the record, a permanent 
birding will usually shorten it, because 
permanently-bound books are stitched and 
the stitching has a very strong tendency 
to cut through the pages and permit them 
to loosen and fall out of the book. Also, 
with a loose-leaf record, it is possible to 
replace a soiled or mutilated page with a 
new one, or insert additional addenda 
pages when required. This is not possible 
with a permanently-bound record. 

The interleaved directory is one of the 
oldest types of information records and 
has hung on persistently because, when 
properly used, it has real merit. The 
names of new subscribers are written on 
the interleaf opposite the page on which 
they would appear if they had been printed 
in the directory. 

Each line on the interleaf is numbered, 
anc when a new subscriber’s name is 
written in, the number of the line on which 
it is written is entered in the margin of 
the printed list in the alphabetical location 
the name itself would take. Frequently, 
however, names are written on the inter- 
leaf without regard to alphabetical se- 
quence, which causes operators to have to 


search the whole page in order to find a 


name, which takes valuable time. 

The newest method of keeping the al- 
phabetical record, and one which is rapidly 
growing in favor, consists of securing 
tuled sheets 8% ins. by 11 ins. for a 
siagle-column book, or 11 ins. by 14 ins. 
tor a two-column book. These sheets 
have six rules to the inch and the printer, 
at the time of getting out the directory, 
prints the directory listings on them. If 
desired, the listings may be cut out of 
a regular subscribers’ directory and pasted 
on the ruled sheets. This latter is less 
expensive than having the listings printed 
and is especially recommended for the 
smaller exchanges. 

The listing is so printed or pasted on 
the sheet that there will be a margin of 
about four inches to the right of it. When 
@ new subscriber is added, the exact alpha- 
betical location in the listing is found, and 
the name, number, etc., is written or 
stamped in opposite that point, the exact 
sequence being indicated, where necessary, 
by a line drawn to connect the proper place 
with the name. 

_With this type of record, the operator 
irds the exact point in the alphabetical 
list where the name of the party should 
be, if he has a telephone. If the name is 
Rot printed in, she quickly shifts her eye 
over to the addenda, making practically 
ore reference. This is at once the quickest 
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and most accurate method of handling 
alphabetical information that has yet come 
to my attention. 

A variation of this method consists of 
using a sheet with about ten numbered 
addenda lines ruled at the bottom, and then 
printing or pasting the listings above those 
lines. Changes are entered on the addenda 
lines and the line numbers entered in the 











‘TIS HUMAN NATURE. 


Men wear themselves out from worry, 
dissatisfaction, misdirection of their en- 
ergies, low morale, improper leadership, 
disregard of health or many other ir- 
ritating causes, but they rarely wear 
themselves out from work.—Philip D. 
Wagoner, President of the Elliott- 
Fisher Co. 








margin of the alphabetical list in the same 
manner as outlined for the interleaved 
record, to which this method is superior. 

A large number of companies use this 
method, but it cannot be considered as 
satisfactory as that which has been out- 
lined. Forms for all of these types may 
be secured made up and ready for use 
from the manu facturers. 

The numerical records in general use are 
on cards and loose-leaf sheets. There are 
comparatively few permanently bound nu- 
merical records. In some exchanges, a 
single numerical file is made to serve all 
departments. 

The most satisfactory form of numeri- 
cal record is a loose-leaf sheet 84 ins. by 
11 ins. in size, with columns ruled to show 
telephone number, name, address, class of 
service, panel and jack numbers, and with 
an additional column for miscellaneous 
data, or remarks. This size sheet will ac- 
commodate 50 individual line listings to 
the page, or 100 to the sheet, 50 two-party 
listings to the sheet, or 25 four-party list- 
ings to the sheet. The size is the most 
convenient one for operators to handle. 

Some records in use are 15 or 16 inches 
in length. This I believe to be a mistake, 
for records of such length are heavy and 
are awkward for operators to handle. 

The sheets should be of a very good 
grade of paper, and the entries, except the 
telephone numbers, should be made with a 
hard, black lead pencil. If this is done, 
the names can be erased when necessary, 
and sheets will have to be entirely re- 
written only when they have become muti- 
lated or worn out. 

Some companies use sheets which are 
written originally on the typewriter, and 
spaces are provided at the bottom of the 
form in which to enter changes. Probably 
there is some advantage in having a type- 
written record on account of its greater 
legibility, but to be really efficient the 
sheets must be rewritten frequently and 
the addenda kept at a minimum. This, of 
course, will prove more expensive than a 
hana-written pencil record. 
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The style of record I recommend can be 
used for line assignment purposes as well 
as for information, since it has columns 
for the panel and jack numbers and a 
“Remarks” column in which may be en- 
tered information regarding the status of 
the lines, such as “Assigned,” “Reserved,” 
“Changed to,” etc. Thus it is an all 
around traffic numerical form. 

The street address records recommended 
for general use are of the loose-leaf type, 
either typewritten with addenda spaces at 
the bottom of the form, or written in exact 
numerical sequence with pencil, thus per- 
mitting erasures when changes are to be 
made. This latter type will be found the 
most satisfactory. 

The form should be ruled with columns 
for the house number, name, telephone 
number, messenger fee and the location of 
the nearest pay station. This latter in- 
formation is, of course, for the use of toll 
operators. 

Some companies are now printing their 
street address records. In the large cities 
this is the best practice for it permits giv- 
ing each operator a complete copy of the 
street address record, usually bound in the 
same binder with the alphabetical record. 
The expense of printing and maintaining 
such a record should be balanced against 
the saving in operators’ time brought 
about through its use and the cost of pre- 
paring and maintaining typewritten or 
hand-written records. Some companies, 
which have printed street address records, 
have made it their primary reference rec- 
ord instead of the alphabetical record 
which is the usual practice. 

These three records—alphabetical, nu- 
merical and street address—comprise the 
records required by the average exchange, 
though in cities having a city directory, a 
copy of this also should be kept on the 
information desk. 

In multi-office exchanges, another type 
of record is very desirable—a condensed 
numerical record, otherwise known as a 
multiple-marking or intercepting record. It 
is used to advise subscribers who have 
called a number which has been changed, 
disconnected, etc., of the status of that 
number, and if calls are being transferred 
to another number, what that number is. 

If changed number calls are trunked to 
the central information desk, the regular 
numerical record may be used for this 
purpose; but if the changed number op- 
erator is located at a switchboard position, 
which seems to be the desirable and most 
favored practice, the general numerical 
record is somewhat awkward for her to 
handle—at least, the smaller condensed 
numerical record is more desirable. This 
record is simply a numerical list with 
spaces opposite each number for entering 
the status of each station on the line. 

An attractive feature of this record is 
its small size, 9% ins. by 74% ins. Another 
is that each sheet contains 100 line num- 
bers and is mdexed with the hundred 
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number. This enables the operator to hold 
the record in one hand while she places 
the thumb of the other hand on the index 
tab of the hundred desired and flips open 
the book at the proper number. The 
binder used on the condensed numerical 
record is limp leather, which enhances the 
ease and speed of reference. 

In this connection, the indexing of all 
information records is very important, if 
the operators are to dispose of their calls 
in the shortest possible time. For most 
aiphabetical records, a straight A to Z 
index is recommended, although in the 
case of the larger directories it may be 
desirable to subdivide the alphabet. 


The indexing is done by fastening tabs 
to heavy sheets of paper and inserting the 
sheets in the proper places in the book. 
The most satisfactory tab is made by 
printing the index letters or figures directly 
upon the index sheets, and then coating 
them with celluloid. This means an almost 
indestructible tab, and one which will not 
become soiled with use. A similar cellu- 
loid coated tab sewed to gummed linen, 
which may be attached to any sheet by 
the user, is also obtainable. There is little 
choice between the two styles. 


Numerical records are indexed usually 
by hundreds, that is, there is a tab for 
cvery hundred numbers. Street address 
records are indexed primarily by names 
of streets, and secondarily by block num- 
bers, usually one tab for every five or 
ten blocks. 


We come now to a discussion of binders 
for information records. A_ binder has 
only one purpose, i.e., the protection of 
the record, and it is a good binder or a 
poor one according to how well it per- 
forms that function. There are any num- 
ber of loose-leaf binders on the market, 
some good and some bad. The difficulty 
of selection is heightened by the fact that 
a binder can be made which will “look 
like a million dollars” and not be worth 
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“thirty cents,’ so far as its protection 
value is concerned. 


Out of the hundreds of manufacturers 
ot loose-leaf binders, there are very few, 
possibly not more than a half dozen, who 
knew anything at all of the binder require- 
ments of the telephone business, and I 
think you will agree with me that those 
requirements are severe. 


An information binder gets a tremen- 
dous amount of banging around and, in 
order to stand up, it must have the right 
stuff in it. Also, binders with exposed 
metal parts or inadequately protected 
heavy parts, will make a $3,000 informa- 
tion desk look like a few feet of rough 
lumber in a very short time. No binder can 
be bought on appearance alone; the reputa- 
tion of the manufacturer should always 
be taken into consideration, and it will 
always pay to find one who specializes on 
binders for the telephone trade. 


The most expensive binder is cheap, 
if it will protect the records for a long 
period of time, but the cheapest binder 
is a very expensive one, if it will not 
protect and stand up in hard service. 
The cost of a record is not in the forms 
or binder but in the manual labor which 
must be spent in making it up. If this 
labor has to be duplicated on account of 
the record wearing out before it should 
because of inadequate protection, the bind- 
er is a very expensive one. 

Binders are made of many different 
materials, but usually of binders board 
covered with canvas, leather, imitation 
leather, cloth or paper. No binder made 
of binders board will stand up under the 
hard usage it will get on an information 
desk, for the board has not the inherent 
stability to do so. A binder made of sheet 
fiber, covered with canvas, etc., will stand 
up, provided it is properly made, but this 
is a very heavy binder and causes some 
strain on the operators who have to use it. 


A binder is now available which is made 
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of three-ply veneer board, covered with 
heavy canvas and bound on the. corners 
and edges with heavy cordovan lather 
(horsehide). This binder is light and at 
the same time exceptionally sturdy. The 
binding fixture is of steel, securely riveted 
to the back, which is covered with a strip 
of sole leather to prevent scarring the 
desk. It is so made that the sheets will 
lie very flat when the book is opened so 
that changes may be entered without tak- 
ing the sheets out of the binder. 

There is another binder now being man- 
ufactured which, I believe, will supplant in 
time all other styles on information desks, 
The entire cover of this binder is made 
of a single piece of solid sole leather, and 
is, therefore, semi-limp, making it very 
easy to handle for reference. There is 
practically no “wear out” to such a binder 
and as there are no heavy metal parts to 
come in contact with desks, it is impos- 
sible to scar a desk with it. 
ceedingly light. 


It is also ex- 


This, I believe, covers the equipment 
used on the best-arranged information 
desks with the exception of a rack for 
holding the books. These racks are ob- 
tainable in steel with upwards of three 
divisions and are provided with rubber 
rollers on which to slide the books. The 
provision of such racks discourages the 
tendency to scatter the books around and 
makes them instantly available when 
wanted. 

The information desk is worthy of con- 
siderable thought and study for, as pointed 
out in the beginning of this article, a great 
deal of money is spent in giving informa- 
tion service which is not apparent in the 
quality of the service given. In this, as 
in so many other things, the best methods 
are the cheapest. Because an information 
bureau is small today is no reason for 
using half-baked methods, for the bureau 
wili surely grow and it is harder and more 
expensive to change to first-class methods 
with each succeeding year. 


Standardizing Printing Supplies 


Printing of Forms and Directories of Telephone Companies Affords Oppor- 
tunity for Effecting Material Reductions in Production Costs and Improve- 
ment in Quality of Work Through Standardization of Forms and Practices 


Standardization is the watchword of 
every progressive business institution of 
the present day; this is particularly true 
of the telephone industry. It is of inter- 
est to note the many advantages which 
have been made possible in the develop- 
ment of this industry because of stand- 
ardization in the manufacture of necessary 
equipment and material, of office routine, 
selling methods and other practices com- 
mon to this industry. 

Considerable progress has been made, 
particularly by the larger companies in the 
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standardization of printing supplies. How- 
ever, there appears to be opportunity for 
still further economies by reason of the 
use of standard practices which are ap- 
plicable to the industry as a whole. 

It is difficult to conceive of the progress 
which has been made in recent years in the 
development of the telephone industry. 
A mental picture of the immensity of this 
great achievement is made possible by 
looking backward over a period of less 
than 50 years when the telephone as a 
part of American life was unknown. 


Today there are more than 14 million in- 
struments in service in the United States 
and its possessions, this being one to every 
eight inhabitants. 

More than 70,000 cities, towns and vil- 
lages throughout the nation are made 
neighbors by means of a service which 1s 
universal and available to all. The value 
of.a service of this scope to the present 
day commercial and social life cannot be 
easily estimated. 

One of the greatest single fac’ 
volved in the development of this 
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which is the more valuable because of its 
yniversality, is that of standardization. By 
this means the cost of material and of all 
other supplies has been reduced and the 
savings thus effected are reflected in lower 
cost of service to the public; this lower 
cost in turn serving to encourage the de- 
sired development. 

Of the several thousand companies oper- 
ating throughout the United States, many 
practices and printing problems are com- 
mon to all. This affords an unusual oppor- 
tunity to effect very material reductions in 
the cost of production of printing require- 
ments. It further offers opportunity to 
secure uniformity of practice through- 
out the industry, and an improvement in 
the quality of workmanship. 

The standard forms of all companies 
may be made uniform as to size, quality 
of paper and, in many instances, as to the 
actual wording of the form. The use of a 
uniform quality of paper is particularly 
desirable in order to permit of the most 
economical production methods. 

The adoption of such practice by a num- 
ber of companies will establish a means of 
wholesale production methods and thereby 
result in a substantial savings to all. 


The usual method followed in the pur- 
chase of printing supplies involves placing 
an order for the individual requirement 
of a particular company for all or each of 
its standard forms, with the lowest bidder. 
While this would appear to be the most 
economical method, it is in reality an 
exceptionally expensive one, for the 
reason that it necessitates a number of 
individual orders for paper requirements 
and other duplications, whereas one 
operation and one purchase of paper would 
be sufficient. The savings to be effected by 
collective or wholesale methods of pro- 
duction would be astonishing to the most 
conservative buyer of such supplies. 

Telephone directory publication, as in 
the case of standard forms, also offers 
opportunity for great economy because of 
standard production methods. This sub- 
ject has been given a great deal of study 


by many of the larger companies, particu- © 


larly in cases where the cost represents a 
substantial expenditure. As a result of 
these studies, a uniform quality of stock 
and arrangement of pages has _ been 
adopted, the result being a considerable 
savings in production costs. 

The telephone directory has a very 
marked effect upon the quality of tele- 


phone service and, therefore, should be 
given every consideration, particularly 
with respect to its usefulness to the sub- 
Scriber, 


‘requency of issue and complete- 
ness of delivery. 


The use of any standard printing spec- 


iheation» for directories is made difficult 
because f the question of the advertising 
Service, «nd because of the varied opinions 
‘s to tve importance and value of this 
Service. There are many facts available 
Which ; 


licate that the demand for this 
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character of advertising is constantly in- 
creasing and, therefore, some provisions 
must be made in order to meet this demand 
properly and profitably. The establish- 
ment of an advertising service, which is 
uniform as to character and cost and 
which does not interfere with the useful- 
ness of the directory, is of much im- 
portance. 

Obviously, the whole question involved 
standardization of printing specifications, 
listing regulations, size of the directory, 
size of type and provision for certain kinds 
or characters of advertising matter. Fol- 
lowing the adoption of such standard 
printing specifications, the use of uniform 
advertising rates and selling practices is 
made possible. 

By means of the use of standard print- 
ing specifications, the cost of production 
of a given directory can be easily estimated 
and the proper advertising rates de- 
termined, based first upon the actual cost 
of production. 


In addition to making estimates of cost 
a rather simple matter, and the use of 
standard advertising rates possible, a stand- 
ard specification reduces the cost to a 
minimum, increases the value of the 
directory as an advertising medium, im- 
proves the general appearance of the 
directory and gives the advertiser the ad- 
vantage of the most economical rates. 

The publication of directories at regular 
intervals is of a great deal of importance 
in connection with telephone service. This 
is also of much value in the development 
of advertising sales. The advertising 
should be given a clear understanding as 
to the probable life of the directory, and 
any standard rates which may be adopted 
should be determined largely upon this 
basis. As a rule a single issue a year in 
exchanges having less than 800 subscribers, 
is sufficient. Exchanges having in excess 
of this number of subscribers generally re- 
quire two issues annually. 

It is recognized that the use of any 
given directory practice, including stand- 
ard printing specifications, uniform adver- 
tising rates, frequency of issue and selling 
practices, should vary according to the size 
of exchange. It follows, therefore, that 
any general practice must provide for the 
classification of exchanges according to 
their size, and certain practices adopted 
for those having about the same number 
of subscribers. 

It seems entirely safe to make the pre- 
diction that within the near future the 
use of such standard directory practices 
throughout the telephone industry will 
have been adopted as to effect the greatest 
possible economy in production costs and 
to establish an advertising service, which 
like a telephone service is universal, uni- 
form in character and cost. This will, 
without doubt, appeal strongly to local and 
national advertisers and provide directories 
of a quality which are in keeping with the 
high ideals of the companies. 
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Subscribers and Operators Have 
Two Billion Monthly Contacts. 


The telephone has rightly been called 
the most human of the public utilities. 
Although they may never have seen each 
other, the telephone subscriber and the 
telephone operator are brought into con- 
tact many times a day. 


Completed local telephone calls in the 
United States average something like 
53,300,000 daily. Completed long distance 
or toll calls increase this number by about 
1,700,000. Each of these calls is made up 
of several contacts between operator and 
subscriber. That some of these operations 
do not result in completed calls is not due 
to inefficiency in the telephone company. 

Rased upon carefully compiled reports 
a tabulation of the average monthly total 
of these contacts has been made by a 
Bell system statistician. It affords a sur- 
prising side-light on the extent of the tele- 
phone business in the United States. Here 
are some of the interesting facts disclosed: 

The total number of original orders for 
local calls received from subscribers, per 
month, is 1,300,000,000. On 120,000,000 of 
these it is necessary to report busy lines. 
Reports that. the called subscriber “does 
not answer” total 26,000,000. Reports that 
the operator is ringing the called sub- 
scriber number 52,000,000. They are an 
unavoidable part of the total telephone 
work and must be included as part of the 
expense of giving service. 

Requests for a deposit of a coin and 
verifying of called numbers on post pay- 
ment coin-box calls number 13,000,000 eack 

Asking the party-line letter on party-line 
message-rate calls total 26,000,000 and ask- 
ing for it on toll calls not handled by long 
distance operators (known as A-B toll 
service), 30,000,000. 

In other words, the total routine con- 
tacts, on local and A-B toll calls, number 
1,580,000,000. To these must be added 
special contacts on local and A-B toll 
service, such as recalls, giving out in- 
formation, and receiving and acting on 
complaints and requests for special at- 
tention, to the number of 221,000,000. This 
brings the grand total of all monthly con- 
tacts, on local service and A-B toll calls, 
up to 1,801,000,000. 

Taking orders for toll or long distance 
calls accounts for 17,000,000 contacts. 


Here are other totals: Receiving re- 
quests for reports on calls from subscriber 
or his report of readiness to talk, 3,400,000. 
Announcing to subscriber that his call is 
ready or giving him an initial report on 
the call, 17,000,000. Announcing the call 
or reporting to called station, 23,000,000. 
Requests for rates or other special infor- 
mation, 1,100,000. 

This gives a monthly total on toll or 
long distance calls of 61,500,000 contacts 
between the subscriber and the operator 
and brings the total of all contacts, local 
and long distance, up to 1,862,500,000. 





Naugle Pole a Pioneer in Field 


First Yards of Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Started in Chicago—75 Per Cent of 


Poles Butt-Treated, Involving Investment of Thousands of Dollars—Popu- 
larity of Cedar Poles Accounted for by the Unusual Record of Long Life 


Of special interest to telephone men at 
the national convention should be the ex- 
hibit of the Naugle Pole & Tie Co., whose 
products are northern white and western 
red cedar poles. 

The company enjoys the distinction of 
having supplied the first “Naugle pole” in 
1882—over 40 years ago—and it can be 
truly said that it is a pioneer. The tele- 
phone field was then quite in its infancy, 
and the Naugle company has witnessed its 
growth to the colossal giant which the 
industry is today. 

It is interesting to note in the figures of 
the United States Forest Service of the 
annual consumption of poles for transmis- 
sion purposes, that 61 per cent are of cedar, 
mostly northern white and western red, 
consequently more of these species are 
used than all others put together. 

If all the northern white cedar poles 
sold from 1910 to 1920 were set in a con- 
tinuous pole line, 40 poles per mile, the 
entire line would encircle the surface of 
the earth 14 times. Needless to say, more 
than that number of poles is still stand- 
ing in transmission lines today. It is 
stated that more northern white cedar 
poles have been used in pole transmission 
lines than any other pole. 

Their popularity is accounted for be- 
cause of their various important qualities. 
They have strength for unusually heavy 
loads. They are durable, and will with- 
stand the strain of heavy weather, as well 
as resist decay. They are light in weight; 
therefore transportation and _ handling 
costs are low. They are sightly, and make 





well-appearing and 
uniform lines. They 
are saie, being nomn- 
conductive, and are a 
protection against in- 
terrupted service. 

Considering *a 11 
these vital re quire- 
ments which the cedar 
poles possess, and the 
number of them used 
in comparison with 
other kinds. there is 
claimed justification 
for calling them the 
accepted standard. 
They hold unusual 
records for .long life, 
some poles heing stili 
in service after 31 
years. 

The Nagle Pole & 
Tie Co.’s first big 
yard was started at 
Chicago, but it soon 
developed that in or- 
der to give pole users better service, other 
yards would have to be established; so 
Pinconning, Mich., was chosen for one 
location and Green Bay, Wis., for another. 
Pinconning is located on the New York 
Central Lines about 100 miles north of 
Detroit. 

At all these yards car shortage is prac- 
tically unknown, and shipments are made 
with unusual dispatch. By loading orders 
within 24 hours after they have been re- 
ceived and tracing the shipments by wire, 
remarkable records 

















Poles Being Butt-Treated. Steam Cranes Facilitate Handling. 








for early delivery have 
been established. It 
must be remembered 
that with 38 trunk 
lines coming into Chi- 
cago, it is the great- 
est railroad center in 
the world, and very 
little difficulty is en- 
countered with re- 
spect to car supply. 
The Green Bay 
yard is strategically 
located to serve thie 
surrounding territory. 
Automatic loading 
apparatus is used at 
all yards. Steam load- 
ing cranes have for 
many years been used 
at the Chicago yard, 
and recently two new- 
er models have been 
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Late Model Steam Loading Crane Speeding Up Stacking. 


added to the yard equipment, making a 
total of four. 

With the aid of these cranes the poles 
can be stacked almost perpendicularly to a 
height of about 30 feet. Thus a minimum 
amount of space is required to stock the 
100,000 poles at that yard. Contrast this 
method of piling poles with that used in 
northern yards at producing points, where 
the customary gin pole is used, and the 
average height of a pole pile is about 12 
feet. 

With such service at his disposal, it is 
a boon to the pole purchaser to know that 
he can get a car of poles in about the time 
it take the railroad to deliver it. 


Undoubtedly there are advantages de- 
rived from dealing with pole specialists. 

The pole buyer gets the benefit of many 
years’ experience in only one line, and 
when a company concentrates on one 
thing, it is pretty safe to assume that it is 
doing that one thing well. It is nob un- 
like a specialist in any other line of busi- 
ness who has studied the requirements of 
his customers for a long time and knows 
just what they need. 

Probably no other subject has met with 
such interest from telephone men as butt- 
treatment. It was first seriously consid- 
ered about 10 years ago, when a shortage 
of pole timber was apparent. While north- 
ern white and western red cedar have 
natural decay-resisting elements, and will 
last longer with no butt-treatme: than 
other species, it could not be denied that 
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great savings could be effected with the 
butts of the poles treated. 

It is understood, of course, that it is 
unnecessary to treat with preservative oil 
the entire length of these poles, as they 
are practically never known to develop 
decay above the ground line. 

The Naugle Pole & Tie Co. was early 
in the business of conserving the pole sup- 
ply by butt-treatment. Its original plant 
for this purpose was erected at the Chi- 
cago yard in 1914. Although its capacity 
was not very great, it met the demand. 

At that time about 2 per cent of the 
poles the company shipped were butt- 
treated and at the present time it butt- 
treats about 75 per cent. It can be un- 
derstood from these figures that butt-treat- 
ment is a vast business in itself, involv- 
ing an investment of hundreds of thou- 
@ends of dollars. 

At first the poles were merely dipped in 
boiling creosote oil for a period of 15 min- 
utes. While the results were not guaran- 
teed in any way, a big step had been taken 
toward pole conservation. 

Then came a demand for a deeper pene- 
tration of the preservative oil. Out of it 
all was evolved what is called the “long 
time” treatment, whereby the poles are left 
in boiling oil for four hours, and in cold 
oil for two hours. The hot bath serves to 
open the “pores” of the wood and allows 
the oil to seep in, while subjecting the 
poles to cold oil closes and seals the 
“pores.” The action is the same as that of 
hot and cold water on the human skin. 

There arose then the problem of chang- 
ing the oil in the vats from hot to cold 
in the shortest possible time, so as to pre- 
vent any effect the atmosphere would have 
on them. This is accomplished in two 
minutes with the aid of 12-inch piping 
used to drain the hot oil and replace it 
with cold oil. 

The latest development in butt-treatment 
is of great importance, and has been her- 
alded by pole users everywhere. It is the 
Pentrex method, whereby the poles are 
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punctured at the ground line area with 
steel points, and at just the right distance 
apart to permit maximum penetration of 
the preservative oil. The puncturing is 
done 1% feet above and 1% feet below 
the ground line, as this is the point which 
is first attacked by decay. Undoubtedly 
this form of butt-treatment secures the 
best results, a statement justified by the 
fact that 75 per cent of orders of the 
Naugle company call for it. 

Does puncturing affect the strength of 
the pole? 

Actual tests have been made to deter- 
mine the loss in strength, and the greatest 
theoretical loss has been computed at 8 
per cent of the strength of the sapwood. 

Owing to the fact that the sapwood com- 
prises a comparatively small portion of the 
volume of timber in a cedar pole, ranging 
in thickness from one-quarter to three- 
quarters of an inch, it will be readily un- 
derstood that the 8 per cent theoretical 
loss of strength distributed over the entire 
volume of timber in a cedar pole brings 
the percentage of decrease in strength to 
a point where it is practically negligible. 

By the Pentrex method of puncturing 
and butt-treating, one-half inch penetra- 
tion of the preservative oil is guaranteed 
where the sapwood is one-half inch or 


.more in thickness, or full sapwood pene- 


tration where the sapwood is less than one- 
half inch in thickness. 

Some pole buyers may have the errone- 
ous idea that to butt-treat poles is merely 
a matter of putting them into a vat of boil- 
ing oil, allowing them to remain there for 
a specified time, and then drawing them 
out. If they but knew the difficulties en- 
countered at times they would undoubtedly 
change their point of view. 

When butt-treating, it would be a poor 
business policy to follow specifications 
technically, and not take into consideration 
the weather conditions. During winter 
months it is especially difficult to secure 
satisfactory penetration of the preserva- 
tive oil, and at times it is found necessary 
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In the Pentrex Method Poles Are 









Perforated at the Rate of One Per Minute. 
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to leave poles in the vats for many hours 
before the oil penetrates the frozen wood. 
Then again, rainy weather retards the 
action of the oil, and the poles must be left 
in the vats longer than usual. Cold weather 
works hardships on the puncturing ma- 
chines, the frozen poles breaking off the 
puncturing points, and necessitating re- 
placements. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that 
Pentrex butt-treatment will double the life 
of an untreated pole. 

The Naugle Pole & Tie Co. has for dis- 
tribution a booklet entitled “Butt-treatment 
of Cedar Poles,” which explains the differ- 
ent form of open tank butt-treatment it 
can furnish. By writing to its headquar- 
ters at 5 South Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
any one may have a copy. Or the request 
may be sent to any one of the company’s 
branch offices at New York; Columbus 
Ohio; Kansas City, Mo.; Spokane, Wash., 
and Boston, Mass. 


Rain Affects Attendance at Okla- 
homa District Meetings. 

Tremendous rains restricted attendance 
at the district conferences of telephone 
managers and employes held at Enid on 
October 2 and Woodward on October 3 by 
the Oklahoma Utilities Association. Those 
present, however, took a keen interest in 
the work of the association and the dis- 
cussion of problems of the companies. 

At the Enid meeting F. A. Whartenby, 
district commercial superintendent of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., was 
elected chairman of the fifth district for 
next year, and M. M. Flickinger, president 
of the Kingfisher Telephone Co., was made 
secretary. Enid was chosen as the meet- 
ing place for next year. 

At Woodward, S. E. Tyler of the Guy- 
mon Telephone Co., was elected chair- 
man of the eighth district and A. C. Oliver 
of Shattuck, manager of the Northwestern 
Telephone Co., secretary. Shattuck was 
chosen as the 1924 meeting place. 

A fall of nearly eight inches of rain dur- 
ing the ten days preceding the Woodward 
meeting made roads almost impassable and 
crippled railroad service. 

The Northwestern Telephone Co., which 
joined the Oklahoma Utilities Association 
at the Woodward meeting, is the largest 
Independent telephone organization in Ok- 
lahoma. It operates 17 exchanges in the 
territory between the Cimarron and South 
Canadian Rivers, having more than 2,000 
connected stations. 


Southern New England Company 
Increases Capital Stock. 
Directors of the Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Co., New Haven, Conn., 
have voted that 30,000 shares of additional 
capital stock amounting to $3,000,000 be 
offered stockholders at par, $100 a share. 
This will make the company’s total out- 
standing capital stock $21,000,000. 
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Bonita Cable Rings 
For Economy 


Standardized by A. T. & T. Co. 
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The North Dial 
ILL DRIVE SAME SWITCHES 








ONVENTION 


1-112 
AN, CHICAGO 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY 


IO The North Line offers every kind of automatic 
. telephone service, including the Automanual System 
for local and toll service, Automanual Remote control 
of small exchanges and Dial Automatic for both 
private exchanges and central office equipment. 
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The Plant and Company Stockholders 


Relationship That Exists Between the Plant and the Stockholders of a Tele- 
phone Company—Two Principal Duties of Companies—Paper Presented at 
Gloversville District Meeting of Up-State Telephone Association of New York 


By V. R. Folmsbee 


General Superintendent, Glen Telephone Co., Gloversville, N. Y. 


The purpose of this paper is to show 
the relationship which exists between the 
plant and the stockholders of a telephone 
corporation. 

One of the first propositions we learn 
in arithmetic is that it is improper to re- 
late objects which are unlike. Therefore 
to state that the purpose of this paper is 
to relate stockholders and plant would 
seem to make me guilty of an inconsist- 
ency, but before the paper is completed I 
trust that the consistency will appear. 

Not so long ago investment in the tele- 
phone business was rated by financiers as 
being more or less speculative. Of course, 
there were some exceptions. The present 
trend shows a change of attitude. 


The investment of money in the tele- 
phone business is now more favorably re- 
garded. This is due in part to the fact 
that telephone service is recognized as 
being indispensable to business and a ne- 
cessity in the home; and to the further 
fact that the telephone utility is under a 
form of governmental supervision. 

This governmental supervision aims to 
produce for the subscriber a standard of 
service at a reasonable rate. Likewise it 
insures the company a freedom from com- 
petition and guarantees it a right to charge 
a rate to sufficiently protect its invest- 
ment. 

In the state of New York not all tele- 
phone companies come under this govern- 
mental supervision and protection. It is 
my opinion that they should for the wel- 
fare of both the company and the sub- 
scriber. I believe that the smaller com- 
panies not now under the public service 
commission would rise and bless this asso- 
ciation if it helped them get under the 
commission. They might not do so the 
first year—but they would within five 
years. 

Telephone companies have two prin- 
cipal duties. To the public there is the 
duty to supply good service at reasonable 
rates. When this is not done the public 
can register objections in various ways— 
the most effective way being to complain 
to the public service commission. 

The other duty is to take care of the 
investment of the security-holder. A fail- 
ure in this latter respect is not so easily 
resisted. One reason is because the fail- 
ure is not readily recognized. 

The management itself may be in a rut 
and not appreciate that the investment is 
being eaten away. If the management un- 


derstands, perhaps the directors are ob- 
tuse or obstinate. The poor stockholder 
has the least chance to know and the least 
chance to act. 

There is, therefore, a close relationship 
between the financial and property stand- 
ing of a telephone company, and this is 
where the management comes in between 
—to keep the thing in balance. 

A management which starves its stock- 
holders as to dividends will hold office un- 








SELF-ESTEEM. 


He who knows he has a saving for a 
rainy day lives a life of confidence, and 
he who has no saving is always fearful 
of what the morrow will bring. 
Strengthen your self-esteem by begin- 
ning your saving today. Invest it in 
some good interest-bearing security. 
“In order to keep up steam, safeguard 
your self-esteem.”—E. L. Chase. 








der scrutiny. If the stockholders do not 
get checks, they at least want statements. 
If, however, the management so operates 
the company that the public is satisfied 
and the stockholders contented with the 
regularity of dividend payments, there is 
little likelihood of dissatisfaction. 

Right here, however, is where the stock- 
holder may be getting fooled. He may be 
receiving dividends, but his investment 
may not be well protected in that the 
plant is not being maintained. In case of 
a sale of a telephone. plant, the price it will 
bring is regulated by the amount and con- 
dition of property owned by the company. 
This is why plant construction and main- 
tenance should be of vital concern to the 
stockholder. It concerns him far more 
than it concerns the subscriber. 

All the subscriber wants is service. But 
the stockholder needs his investment pro- 
tected by adequate maintenance of old, and 
reconstruction of retired, plant. A condi- 
tion of proper upkeep renders it possible 
for the stockholder to dispose of his hold- 
ings or, in case of expansion, makes him 
willing to invest new money. 

Telephone property is mostly plant. 
This plant stands good or bad according 
to the company’s standard of construction 
and maintenance. A good plant of strong 
sturdy poles, highly efficient circuits, cen- 
tral office equipment in good order and 
subscribers’ stations properly _ installed, 
mean low maintenance costs. 
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If this type of plant has been produced 
and maintained under the right methods, 
then there is always a dollar’s worth of 
property back of every dollar invested; 
and the investor is not only secured as to 
what money he has in the company, but 
he is willing to put in more as his com- 
pany grows or else there are others who 
are willing, perhaps eager, to buy his 
stock or to get in on a sound investment 
when new stock is issued. 

Subscribers are articulate in voicing 
complaints. If they are neglected, they 
can, by public opinion or by public authori- 
ties, force necessary improvements in serv- 
ice. The investor, however, once his 
money is exchanged for stock, is not so 
self-defending, especially if he is put to 
sleep through the payment of annual divi- 
dends. 

It is true that the public service laws 
aim to give protection to both the public 
and the company, but there is no open 
door in a _ poorly-constructed company 
through which a disappointed stockholder 
can enter to turn back his stock for 
money. . 

The dissatisfied subscriber, however, 
has a method of getting action on a jus- 
tifiable complaint, and if such complaints 
are not relieved he can set in motion the 
wheels of a branch of the government 
which will investigate the case. If it is 
found that the service is inadequate, the 
company will be ordered to make the im- 
provements necessary to supply proper and 
adequate service. 

If the stockholder wants action, he can 
hire a lawyer and go to court and fight 
his case as best he can. Ultimately this 
may mean receiverships, etc., but what- 
ever happens he usually sends good money 
after bad. 

People go into the telephone business 
for the primary object of profit. The law 
is back of the company to say that there 
shall be a fair return upon every honest 
dollar’s worth of property of plant in the 
public service. 

There is, therefore, no reason why man- 
agements should not carry out every job 
of construction as if they were building a 
business block or any other substantia! and 
permanent structure. Lavish expenditures 
are wasteful and indefensible, but it is the 
practice of most of us to lean the other 
way by building more for the present than 
for the future. 
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THE NEW CONVERTIBLE 


DESK AND WALL TELEPHONES 


FOR COMMON BATTERY AND AUTOMATIC SYSTEMS 


age. 





No. 166 Wall Type 


Neat, pleasing design. Double door steel cabinet—en- 
closed ringer gongs, safe from tampering. Slotted open- 
ings in the cabinet make the ringing of the gongs clearly 
audible. High efficiency transmitter and receiver. Adjust- 
able transmitter mounting. 


Accessibility — Standardization 


Every part of these instruments is instantly accessible. Ringer 
adjustment can be easily made and permanently locked. Large 
Booster induction coil. Substantial removable switch-hook. Con- 
venient line terminals. All standard parts ‘interchangeable. 





For Common Battery exchanges where a possible 
future change to automatic system is contemplated, 
it is a wise foresight on any telephones needed in the 
meantime to purchase these convertible types. The 
instruments here illustrated show many clever fea- 
tures of construction and adaptability to either system. 


Automatic Dial 


Any make of dial can be con- 
nected and mounted in a few 
seconds—on desk stand the dial 
is well over the 
base, safe from knocks or dam- 







center of the 






No. 114 Desk Set 


Note simplicity of switch-hook 
construction. Stand with or with- 
out dial. Furnished with new en- 
closed gong bell box No. 167, sim- 
ilar in construction to the No. 166 
wall telephone. 





Let us furnish estimates and full data for your consideration. 


SAMPLES FOR INSPECTION AT NATIONAL CONVENTION 


FOR THIRTY YEARS MAKERS OF GOOD TELEPHONES 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


q Full Line of Magneto and Common Battery Telephones and Switchboards 
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other similar short-lived undertakings build 
lightly, expecting large and quick returns. 
They design their structures to stand only 
during the period of the project. 

The telephone construction should be ex- 
pected to last in perpetuity and building be 
done accordingly. Large and quick profits 
cannot be expected; only a fair return on 
a sound, long-term investment basis is the 
best that should be hoped for. 

Construction and maintenance are close- 
ly related and go hand in hand. Sound, 
substantial construction means a low an- 
nual maintenance expense to the company 
and a minimum of interruption of serv- 
ice to subscribers. 

Cheap construction does well enough for 
the first year or two, but after that the 
trouble begins. The subscriber has poor 
service; the company reaps a harvest of 
complaints; and up goes the maintenance 
expense. The books of account show a 
low construction cost, and procedures for 
increased revenues, because of heavy ex- 
penses, disclose bad management. 

In the early days of the telephone busi- 
ness there were groups of men who made 
it their business to go among the people 
with glowing accounts of the profits which 
were to be made. Companies were formed, 
stock was sold, and telephone systems es- 
tablished. 

These promoters built cheaply and plan- 
ned for the present rather than ultimate 
development. For the first two years, 
everything usually went well. Because the 
construction and equipment were new, the 
expenses were low. During this time the 
promoters, who to show their “good faith” 
had accepted shares of stock in payment 
for their services, took occasion to point 
out that the company was on its feet and 
that their other interests made their pres- 
ence necessary elsewhere, etc., etc. So 
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their holdings were turned into cash, and 
the local people were left holding the bag. 

This scheme was worked more exten- 
sively in the Middle West, but there have 
been cases of it in New York state. One 
of our clipping books gives an account 
of an attempt to promote one of. these 
“wild-cat” companies right here in Glovers- 
ville in competition with the Glen Tele- 
phone Co. 

The newspapers were filled with in- 
spired articles. Our company fought back 
with some of the same kind of ammunition, 
but to me the most interesting and signifi- 
cant part of it all is a small paragraph at 
the end of the newspaper clippings stating 
that “Messrs. So and So have left Glovers- 
ville, it is said, leaving behind them an un- 
paid hotel bill.” 

The Bible cites that parable of the wise 
man who builded upon a rock. This phil- 
osophy is as sound today as when it was 
uttered centuries ago; and it applies as 
appropriately to the telephone business 
with as much force as it applies to any 
undertaking. The telephone is not an ex- 
periment; it is a vital part of our com- 
mercial and domestic life. 

The company which builds soundly and 
well, rejecting everything that will not 
stand the test of time can earn enough to 
pay a fair return to its security-holders 
and protect them reasonably against loss. 
It will at the same time furnish to the 
public which it serves, a brand of tele- 
phone service which will be functioning in 
foul weather as well as fair. 

Such a company will welcome construc- 
tive criticism because it knows that any 
failure to perform is not due to an under- 
lying defect, but rather to some condition 
which can be corrected by a slight ad- 
justment of its machinery. 

My first job in the telephone business 
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was that of bill collecting. After a while 
it became a part of my duty to investigate 
subscribers’ claims for rebates on account 
of service interruption, and there was a 
stack of these claims every month. 


This was about 1908 to 1910, and these 
allowances, after being argued down to the 
least acceptable amount even then ran into 
several hundred dollars per year; and | 
can assure you that there were very few 
social functions which I attended in those 
days where the unpleasant subject of poor 
telephone service did not arise. 


About 1912 a complete engineering study 
was made of our territory, and plans for 
the next several years were laid out. These 
plans were adopted by the board of di- 
rectors and they had been into effect only 
a few years before results began to be 
apparent. Now after our work has been 
handled for the last ten years, more or 
less according to the thoughts which I 
have endeavored to present to you, I am 
happy to state that we do not dodge com- 
plaints—we actually advertise for them. 
Service complaints are received—they are 
inevitable—but a claim for rebate on ac- 
count of lack of service seldom occurs. 

The Glen Telephone Co. is not alto- 
gether following “the don’t do as I do but 
do as [ tell you” policy, for its efforts so 
far as conditions would permit have been 
to occupy the middle ground between the 
public and its security-holders in such a 
manner as to properly protect the inter- 
ests of both. We are now very close to 
what will be the largest capital expendi- 
ture in the history of the company, yet our 
chief concern is not whether our people 
will provide the money, but rather which, 
will we be able to choose equipment and 
build a plant which will best fill the de- 
mand which will be made upon it. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Municipal System Obtains In- 

crease for Rural Switching. 
. The city of Barnesville, on October 12, 
was given authority by the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission to es- 
tablish a rural switching rate of 30 cents 
per month per station for rural switching 
service performed from its telephone ex- 
change in the city. The order becomes 
effective November 1. The city petitioned 
for a rate of 40 cents per month per 
station. 

The city of Barnesville owns and oper- 
ates the electric light and telephone sys- 
tems. The city serves approximately 311 
town stations and performs a switching 
service for 196 rural connecting company 


stations. It has heretofore received no 
compensation for switching between the 
town and the rural connecting company 
stations and desired but a small amount of 
revenue for the switching of calls between 
the rural connecting company subscribers 
passing through the exchange switchboard. 


The revenue from such rural switching 
has averaged about $63 per year, which 
amount the city claims is inadequate and 
fails to compensate it for the service ren- 
dered. 

The city sought authority to establish 
and place in effect a rural switching rate 
of 40 cents per month per station instead 
of the present charge of 3 cents per mes- 
sage on calls switched through the office 


between subscribers of the same connecting 
company, and 5 cents per message on calls 
switched through the office between sub- 
scribers of one rural connecting company 
and another. The rate proposed covered 
service between all subscribers directly 
connected with the Barnesville exchange. 


The annual reports for the telephone 
system for several years past were intro- 
duced as evidence of the cost of operation 
of this branch of the electric systems, and 
an inventory and appraisal were submit- 
ted covering the property used and useful 
in the operation of the telephone plant. 

Th entire telephone system was recently 
rebuilt. A new switchboard and central 
office equipment has been installed and the 
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Complete Soldering Outfit 
right for every job 


and always on the job 


This Prest-O-Lite outfit is complete in every detail 
—Prest-O-Lite tank, torch and soldering iron. Con- 
veniently carried on the back—weighs only ten 
pounds—it enables the lineman to perform a clean, 
permanent job and saves time, trouble and expense. 


Its compact form and its convenient arrangement 
makes it a favorite of all linemen—enabling him 
to perform his task quicker, easier and better. 


The 22,000 Prest-O-Lite stations located all over 
the United States and Canada will exchange full 
tanks for the empties—and charge you only for 
the gas. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 
SMALL TANK SALES DEPARTMENT 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 


Pacific Coast Office: 599 Eighth Street, San Francisco 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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entire pole line of the city rebuilt. The 
poles are used jointly for the electric light 
and telephone system. Approximately 21,- 
875 feet of telephone cable were used in 
the new construction. ’ 

The records of the operating expenses 
of the city’s telephone system are not kept 
in accordance with the uniform system of 
accounts prescribed by the commission. 
The wages of persons employed in the 
maintenance of both the electric light and 
telephone systems and the salaries of those 
keeping the records and accounts, etc., of 
both systems are divided on an arbitrary 
basis, so that the actual cost of operating 
the telephone system may be less than in- 
dicated by the statement filed by the city. 

The city is not required to pay the gross 
earnings tax on the revenues from its tele- 
phone system and its bonds being tax ex- 
empt, money can be borrowed at lower 
rates than by individuals or other corpora- 
tions operating public utilities, which 
should permit the furnishing of service at 
lower rates. The commission, therefore, 
decided that a rural switching rate of 30 
cents per month per station is fair and 
reasonable. 


Hearing Commenced on Chicago 
Rate Injunction. 

Declaring that the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. has not supplied sufficient evi- 
dence that the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion’s order of August 16 reducing rates 
ix Chicago is confiscatory, attorneys rep- 
resenting the city opened a fight October 
15 to dismiss the company’s petition for a 
permanent injunction restraining the com- 
mission from enforcing the order. 

The argument was made before Federal 
Judges Page, Evans and Wilkerson. 

Attorney Stephen A. Foster of counsel 
for the city offered affidavits of seven 
experts, including that of J. G. Wray of 
Chicago, for 14 years chief engineer for 
the telephone company, to show that the 
company’s valuation of its property is ex- 
cessive and that its depreciation and repro- 
duction estimates are too high. Milo R. 
Maltbie, of New York, in an affidavit 
introduced by the city, offered the opinion 
that a reduction in rates would result in 
increased business and revenues to the 
company. 

Declaring that the burden of proof of 
the confiscatory nature of the state com- 
mission’s order lies upon the company, Mr. 
Fester called attention to present rates for 
telephone service wherein extension users 
oi the service pay less than the 5-cent rate 
for the coin boxes. This indicated, he 
said, that the increased service resulting 
from the lower rate would permit the 
company to maintain its dividend rate and 
depreciation charges. 

“There is no evidence offered by the 
company to indicate that it has ever pre- 
pared an inventory of its property,” said 


Mr. Foster, “at least, it is 110t inc-rporated 
in its brief on file here.” 
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The city introduced the affidavit of John 
Flint, a public accountant, which called 
attention to profits derived by the Western 
Electric Co. from sales to Bell subsidiary 
companies. 

Attorneys for the city included in their 
argument a motion to dismiss the petition 
for an injunction on the ground that the 
state courts have sufficient jurisdiction to 
decide the issues involved and that the 
metter should not have been taken into 
the federal courts. 

Attorney William D. Bangs, for the 
telephone company, declared that the pro- 
posed tariffs amounted to confiscation inas- 
much as they were based upon an erron- 
ecus valuation of the company’s property. 

“The order of the commerce commis- 
sion should be declared void,” he stated. 
“The rate reduction was based upon an 
erroneous appraisal. The commission failed 
to allow for operating expenses and dis- 
regarded an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regarding the reduction 
oT rates. 

“The plaintiff is entitled to a reasonable 
return on the capital invested. The com- 
mission allowed a valuation of $96,000,000 
for property of which the original cost was 
$6,000,000 more. The company’s valuation 
of $144,000,000 is a just and proper ap- 
praisal of the worth of the property. 

“The commission arbitrarily disregarded 
operating expenses of $2,000,000 a year. It 
refused to allow the 12 per cent allowance 
for overhead granted at a former hearing.” 

Mr. Bangs declared that the company 
could not operate without a loss should the 
reduced rates be allowed. He called atten- 
tion to excerpts from the testimony before 
the commission tending to show that $26,- 
000,000 taken from the company’s depre- 
ciation fund and applied to the plant for 
repairs and extensions had been deducted 
in the compiling of the figures on which 
the property valuation was based. 

“Even on this erroneous valuation set 
by the commerce commission,” he said, 
“the new rates would be confiscatory.” 

Mr. Bangs declared that the percentage 
of return to the stockholders under the 
commission’s order on the present fair 
value of the property (the company’s val- 
uation) is 2.84 per cent, and that on this 
basis the order of the commission is con- 
fiscatory. 

Operating expenses for the first seven 
months of this year and depreciation left 
a balance available for return under 
present dividend rates of nearly $5,807,000. 
The company estimated that the net reduc- 
tion resulting from the commission’s order 
would be $1,700,000, leaving a balance 
available for dividends of only $4,107,000. 

Attorneys representing the state were 
temporarily embarrassed October 16 when 
Federal Judges Page, Evans and Wilker- 
son called for copies of important records. 

Because of the veto by Governor Small 
of more than half of the legislative ap- 
propriation for the attorney general, only 
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a single typewritten copy of docum:uts 
requested by the judges was available. 
Attorneys for the telephone company and 
the city offered to assist the attorney gen- 
eral in having the records printed. 

Attorney Stephen A. Foster, for the 
city, in his argument against the com- 
pany’s petition called attention to the sur- 
plus of $563,000,000 built up by the Ameri- 
can Telegraph & Telephone Co. from the 
profits of subsidiaries, of which the Illinois 
company is one, a surplus exceeded only 
by the Ford Motor Co. and the Standard 
Oil Co. 

Mr. Foster also charged that the Illinois 
Bell company, in defiance of orders of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission and 
cisions of the United States Supreme 
Court, had invested its “depreciation and 
reserve account,’ amounting to $26,000,- 
000, in new buildings and equipment. 

This amount, according to Mr. Foster, 
should be eliminated as a dividend paying 
fund. So doing, he stated, the company 
would still earn a good return on its in- 
vestment with the lower rates in effect. 

Following argument by the attorney for 
the city the court set October 18 to hear 
from the Illinois Commerce Commission 
and the telephone company. 


de- 


Drops Suit to Obtain Service at 
Old Rates. 

After an agreement that the plaintiff in 
an action against the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in the St. Joseph County Su- 
perior Court, at South Bend, Ind., would 
dismiss his complaint, an ancillary bill 
against him and his counsel was dismissed 
last week by attorneys for the telephone 
company at a hearing in the United States 
district court, at Indianapolis. 

Judge A. B. Anderson indicated that 
he would grant an injunction restraining 
the plaintiffs in the suit in the state court 
from proceeding with the litigation, but 
permitted the agreement when the attor- 
neys for the St. Joseph county parties to 
the suit dropped their claims that the 
court had no jurisdiction. 

Mark B. Guise, a telephone subscriber 
at South Bend, had brought suit in the 
St. Joseph county court to compel the 
telephone company to give him service at 
the rate in effect before the raise made 
possible by a federal injunction issued at 
Chicago and restraining the members of 
the Indiana Public Service Commission 
from interfering with the collection of an 
advanced schedule of rates. Guise’s attor- 
neys were restrained from pursuing their 
action in a temporary restraining order 
issued at Evansville, October 1. 


Asks Indiana Court to Set Aside 
Commission’s Order. 
Alleging that the rates and tolls granted 
by the Indiana Public Service Commission 
to the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. August 
31, which resulted in an approximate total 


increase in telephone rates in Indianapolis 
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ar Indiana of $1,000,000, are “unreason- 
able and unlawful,” Taylor E. Groninger, 
corporation counsel for the city of In- 
dianapolis, has filed a suit in superior 
court, Indianapolis, asking that the com- 
mission’s order be vacated and set aside. 
The prayer asked that the vacation be 
ordered “within said Indianapolis exchange 
area and within said state of Indiana.” 

Allegations which formed the basis for 
the suit were practically the same that 
have been presented by the corporation 
counsel in previous pleadings relative to 
the rates. The petition complained that 
the rates in Indianapolis and elsewhere in 
the state, as fixed by the order, were more 
than the services given by the telephone 
company were reasonably worth to the 
subscribers and users. 


The suit was filed as the result of an 
agreement among Indiana cities affected 
by the order that if the case now pending 
in the federal court, in which the com- 
pany seeks to obtain higher rates than 
these the commission granted, were lost, 
the cities might attempt by court action 
to prevent the commission schedule from 
their present state. 

The hearing in federal court on the suit 
of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. for a 
temporary injunction to prevent the sched- 
ule of rates fixed by the commission from 
becoming effective, and to set up rates to 
yield $900,000 a year more than the com- 
mission rates, will be held October 31, 
Judge A. B. Anderson has announced. 
The hearing had been tentatively set for 
that date. 

The case will be heard before three 
federal judges, Judge Anderson, Judge 
Francis D. Baker, of the circuit court ot 
appeals, and another judge to be selected 
later. 


Jury Says Telephone Operator’s 
Error Inadvertent. 


“Central” is human and so in court has 
admitted having made a mistake. The 
jury that heard the testimony at Fremont, 
Neb., the other day, gallantly said it was 
inadvertent and decided that the plaintiff, 
the Paul Coulson Fire & General Insur- 
ance’ Agency, had no cause of action. 

The telephone number at Fremont of 
the Coulson agency is 215, while that of 
the William M. Stone agency, a rival con- 
cern, is 251. A few weeks ago W. M. 
Minier, who is a banker and insurance 
agent at Oakland, a nearby town, put in a 
call at Oakland for No. 215 at Fremont. 
Mrs. J. E. McKinley, Oakland operator, 
gave him No. 251. 

Minier did not make further inquiry as 
to the party with whom he was talking, 
and placed with Stone the $26,000 order 
for tornado and compensation insurance 
that he had secured from a local milling 
company. Stone accepted it without in- 
quiring as to the identity of the gift horse, 
and wrote and sent the policies. 
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When Coulson heard about it, he sued 
Stone for the $82.21 of commissions repre- 
sented by the deal, which involved $497.50 
of premiums. Mrs. McKinley admitted 
in court that she gave the wrong number. 

The jury said that as this had been in- 
advertent and as Stone had accepted the 
order in good faith, Coulson had no cause 
of action. 


Asks Rate Increase — Dividend 
Requirements Short $2,000. 


The Hooper Telephone Co., by M. E. 
Shipley, manager, has applied to the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission for 
permission to increase rates. It operates 
exchanges at Hooper, Winslow, Nickerson 
and Uehling. It gives common battery- 
service at Hooper, and asks a 25-cent raise 
on business and 20 cents on residence serv- 
ice. Smaller raises down to 10 cents on 
rural service are asked for at other ex- 
changes. 


Mr. Shipley says that the rate increase 
given in December, 1919, was insufficient, 
and that for the last two years the com- 
pany, after paying a 7 per cent dividend, 
has been short $2,000. For the first nine 
months of this year it ran behind, on this 
basis, nearly $1,500. 

He says the rates are too low, while 
the 10 per cent depreciation allowance is 
too much and has run the reserve up to 
over $36,000. He asks that this allowance 
be cut to 9 per cent, which more nearly 
represents the experience of the company. 


Commission Orders Valuation of 
Ohio Bell in Massillon. 


Massillon’s fight against a request filed 
last year by the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
for permission. to increase its rates for 
service in Massillon when service is unified 
by the Ohio Bell company’s assuming the 
affairs of the Ohio State Telephone Com- 
pany was resumed in Columbus October 
5 before the public utilities commission. 
The commission gave the city a rehearing 
on its rate decision of last August, grant- 
ing the telephone company the rates it 
asked. 

The city scored a point when the com- 
mission announced that a new start would 
be made in the case. 

At the hearing the commission stated 
that it would have its engineers make an 
estimate of the Ohio Bell company’s prop- 
erty, and then fix a tentative valuation. 
When this is determined, the city and 
company will be notified of the commis- - 
sion’s decision, and each will have 30 days 
to file protests against .the commission’s 
figures. If no protest is made, the com- 
mission may proceed with the rate hearing. 

It was proposed at the hearing by the 
Bell company’s attorney that some means 
be provided whereby the company could 
satisfy the public’s demands for complete 
service by putting into immediate effect 
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the unified service which was authorized 
by the commission. The attorney for the 
city objected, declaring that such a pro- 
cedure is “not in strict accordance to law.” 

The Ohio Bell company offered to estab- 
lish a bond under the proposed plan and 
refund to its subscribers any charges that 
may be in excess of the rates ultimately 
decided upon. 


Estimates Low Return to Com- 
pany Under Unified Service. 

The net income of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. at Toledo, after the service has 
been unified, will amount to $242,563, or a 
return of 3.36 per cent on the value of 
the property as fixed by the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission, it was stated by 
Charles P. Cooper, chief witness for the 
Bell company at a hearing October 2 at 
Columbus. 

Mr. Cooper said that the estimated reve- 
nue will amount to $2,414,600, with total 
expenditures and deductions of $2,172,037. 
Cost of consolidation at Toledo will be in 
excess of $732,000, the company estimates. 
The work is to be completed by April 1, 
1924. 

It also was testified that rates proposed 
for unified service will be slightly higher 
than those of either the Bell or Ohio State 
systems at present, but will be 27 to 45 per 
cent lower than Toledo subscribers now 
pay for both services. 

The hearing was continued until Decem- 
ber 3 at the request of Law Director Dot- 
son, who wanted time to study the com- 
pany’s exhibits. 


Earnings Only One Per Cent; 
Increase in Rates Asked. 


The Norwalk Local Telephone Co., 
Norwalk, Ohio, on October 1, filed a peti- 
tion with the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission for authority to increase telephone 
rates $1 a month. The commission was 
told the earnings of the company are only 
one per cent. 


Pennsylvania Telephone Com- 
panies Reach Truce in Court. 


A truce between the Pleasant Hill Tele- 
phone Co. and the Cumberland Valley 
Telephone Co. was concurred upon in 
court when both companies agreed that 
the existing status should be preserved 
until the Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission passed upon the Cumberland 
company’s application for permission to 
erect its lines parallel with those of the 
Pleasant Hill company from the borough 
of Hanover to a point five miles distant 
along the Old Maryland Lines Turnpike. 

By the terms of the agreement the 
Pleasant Hill company will not connect 
with the Bell company’s exchange in Han- 
over, nor will it disconnect from the Cum- 
berland Valley exchange, and the latter 
company will cease operations i" the 

(Please turn to page 64) 
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AT International Creosoted Pine Poles are the 
ost economical and reliable for telephone, tele- 
and signal lines, has been proven by the hun- 
of thousands of International Poles which now 
asa tribute to the efficiency and effectiveness of 
rational Production and treatment. The rea- 
Bre : 

reosoted Pine Poles resist decay; are more durable and last 
ie breaking, shearing and bending strength enables 
kine, withstand severe wind and sleet storms without 
esoted Pine Poles resist grass fires. This feature is es- 
fy] on railroad rights of way which are 


heir longer life decreases maintenance expenses and the 
early amortization charges. 


ir greater strength and durability makes possible the use 
poles of smaller diameter or fewer poles per mile. 


elow Pine Poles are available quickly at reasonable cost. 
you get International Creosoted Pine Poles it is 
n that the full size and strength of the poles will 
ained through a long period of time. 
| ty-five years and still sound” is no unusual rec- 
br International Poles. . | 


of all sizes are ready for shipment. Write for 
ticulars. 
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Far-Off Mesopotamia Uses Auto- 
matic Telephones. 


To the telephone systems of the more 
remote places of the earth, where the lan- 
guages and dialects used are legion and 
the operating problems are more than 
usually keen, the automatic system has 
long been found well adapted. This being 
so it is not surprising to find that the 
telephone users of the ancient city of 
Basra, Mesopotamia, find automatic teleph- 
ony much to their liking. 

Basra is situated some 300 miles to the 
southeast of the Persian city of Bagdad, 
sacred to fairy lore as the “City of the 
Caliphs.” Lying at the north end of the 
Persian Gulf in the Indian Ocean near the 
confluence of the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates, Basra is an important port for 
ocean-going steamers. 

It may be remembered that during the 
war Basra was the base for the Mesopo- 
tamian expeditionary force of the British 
army. Following the British occupation, 
it was decided by the government of In- 
dia, in order to revise and improve tele- 
phonic communication, to install automatic 
telephone equipment at advantageous 
points. 

As a result of the government’s suc- 
cessful experience with Strowger auto- 
matic equipment in various cities in India, 
plans were drawn up for the conversion of 
the Basra system, using this type. Already 
three of the districts lying outside of the 
city proper, by name Ashar, Makinah and 
Magil, have been converted, the equip- 
ment being manufactured and installed by 
the Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool. 

The principal exchange of the five in- 
volved is that of Ashar which lies directly 
on the banks of the Shatt Al-Arab, the 
confluence of the two rivers mentioned, 
and is therefore important because of the 





Automatic Equipment in the Magil Office. 


Test and Information Desk in the Ashar 


Long Flowing Head 


extensive shipping activities carried on. 

The basic plan of conversion provides 
for the installation of automatic equip- 
ment in the three offices mentioned, with 
two others—Basra proper and Tomanah 
designed for future automatic working. 
The first part of the work was completed 
some months ago, and according to the 
latest reports, is working out to the entire 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

Each of the three exchanges equipped is 
complete in itself, having its own system 
of numbering for local calls but providing 
for full automatic connections between any 
two exchanges by means of preliminary 
two-digit codes. 

The existing office at Basra is a magneto 
board. Intercommunication between Basra 
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Office in Basha, Mesopotamia. 
Dress on the Operator. 


Notice the 


and the rest of the system is effected by 
two-way ring-down trunks terminating on 
a toll position at Ashar where calls are 
put through by the operator. The To- 
manah office is for future development. 

The initial equipment installed consists 
of 400 lines for Ashar, 200 for Makinah 
and 200 for Magil. All of the switches 
used are of the latest type, enclosed in 
steel and glass covers for the exclusion of 
sand and dust. 

The climatic conditions are 
similar to those encountered in India. Con- 
siderable temperature variations with ac- 
companying humidity, in addition to trou- 
blesome sandstorms, were required to be 
guarded against in designing the installa- 
tions which were necessary for the system! 
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Telephone Office Building, Ashar, Mesopotamie. 
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FOR EVERY TELEPHONE PURPOSE 
THERE’S A— 


Buchan Record 
Buchan Index 
Buchan Binder 


Records bound in Buchan Binders last longer, because: 


(1) They will not sag or tear at punchings, 
(2) The binder is built to stand the hardest usage 
; and roughest handling. 


Records indexed with Buchan Indexes provide greatest 
speed and ease of reference. 


Our fifteen years of success in supplying the world’s 
biggest telephone company is your guarantee of 
service and satisfaction. 


Write for samples and prices today. 


BUCHAN TELEPHONE RECORDS CO. 


214 North 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. 





The following record 
forms are ready to ship 
to you: 

Alphabetical 
Numerical 

Street Address 

Cable 

Pole 

Time Report 

Panel & Jack 
Change Number 
Multiple 

*Stock Report 
*Subscribers’ Ledger 
*General Ledger 
*Cash-Journal 
*Voucher Record 
*Payroll 

And many other 
standard forms. 


*These are bookkeep- 
ing forms approved 
by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

















CABLE RECORD 


CONDUCTORS 
LINE NUMBER 
SERVICE 
COMBINED WITH 
CONDUCTORS 
LINE NUMBER 
SERVICE 


/ 
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CABLE No. _/2 _ 
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You've Been Expecting 





a Dry Cell you could rely 
on to reduce renewal ex- 
penses. 


HERE IT IS! 





The Twin 3-volt Battery 
consists of 2 No. 6 cells 
connected in series. Just 


two connections — one 
compact package—easy to 
connect. 


Also furnished in single 
cells of 1.5 volts. 





All Twin Batteries are 
constructed with internal 
zinc—permitting full use 
of materials and covered 
by this positive 


GUARANTEE 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE 
THIS BATTERY TO OPERATE 
ON TELEPHONE SERVICE FOR 
A PERIOD OF 12 MONTHS. 








Visit our Exhibit 


AT THE TELEPHONE 
CONVENTION 


THE TWIN DRY CELL BATTERY CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Plymouth, Wis., Orders Leich 
Magneto Multiple Switchboard. 
What is said to be the largest magneto 

switchboard equipment to be used in Wis- 

consin territory has just been ordered by 
the Plymouth Telephone Co. from the 

Leich Electric Co., Genoa, Ill. The new 

exchange equipment will consist of a com- 

bined toll and local switchboard, chief 
operator’s desk, main frame, wire chief’s 
test cabinet and cable tester. 

A Leich magneto multiple switchboard 
was chosen after careful investigation to 
determine whether the class of service 
that could be rendered subscribers with 
magneto equipment would be satisfactory 
and handled without excessive operating 
costs, and further, if the investment re- 
quired would enable the company to give 
service at the same rates and yet pay divi- 
dends on its stock. 

The main board will consist of @ six- 
position switchboard frame with an ulti- 
mate capacity of 1,080 lines and a present 
equipment of 832. The first position will 
be used as toll only, the second as rural 
mostly, and the rest of the positions for 
local traffic. The cable-turning section, 
which is adjacent to the toll position, will 
have a calculagraph mounted in the key- 
shelf. Pigeon holes and shelves will be 
placed in the face of the section. . 

Each cord circuit in the toll position 
will be. equipped with single clearing out 
signals, electrically-restored, with double 
listening, ringing and ring-back keys. Toll- 
recording trunks in the toll position facili- 
tate handling outgoing toll calls. 

All other positions are equipped with 
cord circuits with standard, electrically- 
restored double clear-out signals, ringing, 
listening and ring-back keys, associated 
condensers and repeating coils. Each po- 
sition has one master key for selective 
ringing. Line pilots are multipled in each 
four positions. “Out” toll trunks are lo- 
cated within reach of each operator for 
transferring long distance calls to the 
toll operator. Each position will be 
equipped with a wire chief’s test cord and 
an automatic call-recording device; also 
ai order wire to the chief operator’s desk. 

Line signals are of the standard ring- 
down type, electrically-restored when op- 
erators plug into the answering jacks. 
Line jacks are multipled in each four 
panels, or two positions, so each operator 
can readily and easily reach any line on 
the board. 

The chief operator’s desk will be of the 
sanitary type with a tier of drawers for 
papers. The equipment will consist of 
monitoring lines and supervisory pilots and 
monitors’ listening and order wire keys of 
the cam type. 

The incoming trunk circuits from the 
main switchboard are lamp and cam-ended, 
and the outgoing trunks are cam-ended 
at the chief operator’s desk and plug-ended 
at the main switchboard. 

The wire chief’s test cabinet will be lo- 
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cated in the protector room and arranged 
sc as to make all the necessary tests ip 
the office as well as on the line. 

The entire equipment is scheduled for 
delivery by January 1, 1924. 


A. J. (“Al”) Johnson Now Head of 
Own Organization. 

A. J. Johnson, known to his friends as 
just “Al,” has left the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., with which he was 
associated for more than 18 years as sup- 
ply sales manager and purchasing agent in 
its Chicago office, to go into business for 
himself under the name of the A. J. John- 
son Co., at 217 North Desplaines street, 
Chicago. Associated with the new com- 
pany will be several experienced men. 

Mr. Johnson needs no introduction to 
the telephone industry. During his years 

















He’s “President ‘Al’ Johnson’’ Now, of 
the A. J. Johnson Co. 


with the Stromberg-Carlson company he 
had the opportunity to see that organiza- 
tion grow substantially, and it was through 
his connection with it that he made many 
warm friends, many of whom are asso- 
ciated with prominent Independent com- 
panies. ; 

The A. J. Johnson Co. will specialize 
in the sale of northern and western cedar 
poles, pole-line hardware, construction ma- 
terials for the telephone, central station 
and electric light and power fields. 

Mr. Johnson has pledged himself to 
maintain in the A. J. Johnson Co. the 
same standard of loyal, conscientious serv- 
ice, and attention to all details that man 
fested his long affiliation with St: mberg- 
Carlson. His old friends are recognizing 
already that he has quality mat rials to 


© 


sell and service to render, and “A!” reports 
a number of orders from well-kn n pub- 
lic utility companies in the Unitec >tates: 
He will be glad to receive inqu:''-> from 
desire 


any national manufacturers w 
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To the man with pick and shovel 
the digging of holes for telephone 
poles is a slow and arduous task. 
Under favorable soil conditions three 
to five holes are for him an average 
day’s work. Under adverse condi- 
tions perhaps he can account for only 
one. When the hole is dug, eight 
or ten men are required to raise the 
pole with pikes. 

But the hole-borer with derrick 
attached, operated by only three 
men, can erect as many as eighty 
poles in a day—releasing for other 
telephone work upwards of forty men. 


Hundreds of devices to quicken 





Multiplying Man-power 


telephone construction, to increase 
its safety to the employee, and to 
effect economies are being utilized 
in the Bell System. Experiments are 
constantly being made to find the 
better and the shorter way to do a 
given job. Each tool invented for 
the industry must be developed to 
perfection. 


In the aggregate these devices to 
multiply man-power mean an enor- 
mous yearly saving of time, labor and 
money throughout the whole Bell 
System. Without them telephone 
service would be rendered neither as 
promptly, as efficiently nor as eco- 
nomically as it is to-day. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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HOW ABOUT 









Will your line- 
men be fully 
equipped for 
fall construc- 
tion and main- 
tenance work? 
See us at the 
Convention and 
see to it that 
they are 


GET READY 
For Winter Trouble 


Construction tools 
and specialties for 
telephone linemen; 
Pliers, Climbers, 
Splicing Clamps, 
Screw Drivers, 
Wrenches, Safety 
Belts and Straps, 
Tool Bags, Wire 
Reels, Takeup and 
Payout ; Shovels, 
Spoons, Tamping 
and Digging Bars, 
Cant Hooks, Carry- 
ing Hooks, Vorches, 
Furnaces, Wire 
Grips, Wire Skin- 
ners, Hammers, 
Axes, Saws, Pulley 
Blocks, Conduit 
Rods and Hickeys, 
Cable Tools, etc 














































There’s a Reason 


Because of our twenty-eight 
years’ practical experience in de- 
signing and developing more 
efficient tools and implements, 
we are able to furnish you with 
your requirements at: an _ ex- 
tremely economical cost. It 
will pay you to let us figure on 
your requirements. 


Telephone Convention on 
October 23-26. 


PAUL W. HERBST 


Distributor of High Grade Tools 
404 N. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 
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sales representation in the territory which 
he will cover. It is stated that the com- 
pany will eventually broaden out consider- 
ably, embracing many other branches, and 
will sell a comprehensive line of acces- 
sories, parts and supplies suitable for use 
by such public utility organizations as the 
telephone, telegraph, central station, elec- 
tric light and power, and railroads. It is 
needless to say that all of his friends wish 
“Al” success in his new activities. 


New Dry Battery; Its Application 
to Telephone Trade. 

After extensive experimentation and 
development, the Twin Dry Cell Battery 
Co., offers to telephone exchanges an im- 
proved dry battery, a description of which 
is very interesting. 

Years ago a substitute was brought out 
for the old sal ammoniac wet battery in 
the form of the present-day round dry 
battery. This was a big improvement in 
that a cheap and portable source of cur- 
rent was made possible. 

Today we have a dry battery differing 
from the round one only in arrangement 
of ingredients. This, it is claimed, is an 
improvement because it makes possible a 
fuller use of these ingredients, resulting in 
longer life, and hence greater satisfaction 
to the user. Every battery is waterproof, 
it is stated, and, therefore, absolutely no 
loss results from using the cells under 
any wet or damp condition. 

Twin cell construction uses a separate, 
flexible waterproof case as a container, 
which protects the battery even while 
under water. Zinc is used entirely on the 
inside of the container in plate form where 
it is protected from moisture and its entire 
amount and area is available for use. Thus 
it may be entirely consumed without ren- 
dering the battery useless. Likewise be- 


cause the black depolarizing mix is split 


up into thin sections, a fuller tse is ob. 
tained from it and, consequently, a high 
voltage is maintained. 

This construction is very similar to stor. 
age battery practice where alternate plates 























Exterior and Cross-Section Views of Twin 
Cell Dry Battery. 
are used to increase plate area and make 
the battery efficient. It is obvious that 
batteries constructed so as to permit total 
exhaustion will give unusually long life. 
Batteries of this twin cell construction 
are being furnished in the No. 6 size, in- 
terchangeable with round cells, and also 
in a compact unit of three volts at a price 
equal to that of two individual cells. 





Stromberg - Carlson Exhibit at 
Canadian National Exposition. 
At the Canadian National Exposition on 

Labor Day, held annually in Toronto, the 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 

took an important part, as shown by the 

accompanying illustration. 

Its exhibit included a No. 105 magneto 
switchboard; No. 896 magneto telephone; 
No. A-11741 magneto switchboard; a com- 
plete display of intercommunication tele- 
phone apparatus; a No. 986 central energy 
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Stromberg-Carison Was Attractively Represented at Canadian National Exposition— 


That’s Why C. W. Pointon, N. W. Baldwin and J. A. Berger Were There 
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| CONDENSERS « 


Mansbridge Type Condensers are Seii-Sealing and . 
cannot be internally short-circuited. If one is broken 

down by a lightning or high-tension discharge, or by 
mechanical damage, it automatically and instantane- 
ously seals up, this being the unique and characteristic 
property of the metallized paper. 
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You can drive a pin right through a Mansbridge Con- 
denser and the capacity and insulation will still be 
©. K.! Sounds impossible, but it’s solid fact! 





Complete Satisfaction | 
That’s the reason why the Mansbridge Condenser has | 


Mansbridge Condensers are More Reliable, Lighter, 
Smaller and no more Costly than those of the old fash- 
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| Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS. 4 
7" For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing B L 0 W T 0 R C H 


license in U. S. A. and Canada apply: 


G.F. MANSBRIDGE 


at Mount House, New Barnet, England 
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EVERHOT---The 3 in 1 Tool 


Road crews 
couldn’t get 
along without. 
How many times 
has work been 
impeded by lack 
of the efficient 
tool. 
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“ *“INDIANA”’ 


»|§ TELEPHONE AND 
“|? TELEGRAPH WIRE & 


——— 





EVERHOT is 
easily operated ; 
gives a clean-cut 
brand from trade 
marks, drawings 
or illustrations 
of any descrip- 
tion. Practicable 
— Economical — 
Effective. 





PROVEN BEST BY TEST 


Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 


Mail us your address 


NOW 


Descriptive mat- 
ter will be sent. 








STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 


fet one te Tome cat Sie STROMBERG-CARLSON TELE. MFG. CO. 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS Chicago Illinois 





or 


MANUFACTURED BY RING CO. 
}§ 5 INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. a Sn Te 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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EXPERTS 
NEVER THINK 


of laying 
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EVER-PROTECT 


CABLE 


COMPOUND 





Because 
Ever-Protect 


Cable 
ompound 
protects 


cables from 
_ deterioration 





The elements can in no 
manner affect cable or 
wire which is ARMOURED 
with this protective com- 
pound. 






See our Exhibit at the 
National Telephone 


Convention 


ONAL CABLE 


COMPOUND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
4 Indiana 
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telephone; radio apparatus and miscel- 
laneous telephone supplies. 

The men in the photograph are C. W. 
Pointon, N. W. Baldwin and J. A. Berger, 
all of whom represented the Stromberg- 
Carlson company at the exposition. Near- 
ly a million and a half people attended the 
entire exposition, 


Maintenance and Linemen! Here’s 
Something for Your Comfort. 
Maintenance, repair and linemen who 

have not yet become acquainted with 

Turner products—blow torches, fire pots 

and brazers—should not prolong that 

pleasure further. , 
Turner Master line blow torches will 

burn either kerosene or gasoline. They 

are especially well constructed with many 

















The No. 45A Turner Blow Torch. 


unusual features listed by the manufac- 
turer as: 

Independent needle valve, for fuel con- 
trol ; 

Safety valve and air release, to prevent 
excess pressure, making it impossible to 
explode; 

Only one opening in tank, above fuel 
line, obviating leaks, etc. ; 
Pistol grip handle, 

convenient to hold; 

Horizontal pump with parachute prin- 
ciple pump, leather permanently lubricated ; 

Flared tube, which automatically syphons 
correct proportion of air. for any size 
flame ; : 

Tank made of extra heavy seamless 
drawn brass, highly polished; 

Supply tube inside tank has screen pre- 
venting dirt from clogging the burner. 

Of special interest is the No. 45A blow 
torch, shown in the illustration, which has 
many exclusive features in itself. To men- 
tion a few, there is a removable soldering- 
iron hook, an adjustable air-tube, an em- 
ergency air-release and safety valve and a 
number of others. 

One extremely important feature of the 
Master line torches is the “hot spot pump” 
in the combustion chamber which, it is 
said, gives 400 degrees greater heat. A 
white hot baffle instantly converts kero- 
sene or low grade gasoline into hot, dry 
gas. 

The Turner company will be glad to 


comfortable and 
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furnish more complete information on any 
of their blow torches and furnaces. They 
can be reached by addressing the Turner 
Brass Works, Sycamore, Iil. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., to Install Auto- 
matic Equipment. 

The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., is to install auto- 
matic equipment. That is an announce- 
ment by Vice-president and General Man- 
ager Frank E. Bohn. Contracts have been 
placed for the equipment with the Auto. 
matic Electric Co. of Chicago and it js 
expected that dialing of calls will be 
inaugurated in the spring of 1925. 

The plans call for two new central office 
buildings to be erected immediately, and 
these are to be of the most modern design, 
Company engineers are at the present time 
working with architects on these plans. 

The conversion of Fort Wayne’s entire 
telephone system to the dial type of auto- 
matic telephone is a major feature of the 
$2,500,000 improvements to be made by 
the Home company. 

More than two years ago, realizing the 
rapid growth of the city and the possible 
inability of the telephone plant in Fort 
Wayne to meet the growing need of the 
ccmmunity, the company secured the serv- 
ices of J. G. Wray & Co. to make a com- 
mercial. survey of the city to determine 
definitely its future telephone require- 
ments and to formulate plans for a 
modern system fully adequate for the 
rapid expansion anticipated at that time 
ana which even now is a reality. 

The location in Fort Wayne of the In- 
ternational Harvester Co.’s plant, the build- 
ing, of a belt line railway and the develop- 
ment of numerous other enterprises were 
given consideration in forecasting the city’s 
growth, 

At the present time the company is mak- 
ing its preparations for the installation of 
the new system by the complete rehabili- 
tating of its outside plant, replacing old 
aerial lines with underground cable and 
building an entirely new aerial distribution 
system connecting with the underground 
feeders. 

When the new plant is finally installed 
the improvements will represent an invest- 
ment of $2,500,000. 

To house the new Fort Wayne ex- 
changes, two complete new buildings will 
be erected; the new main office to be 
located at the northeast corner of Berry 
and Barr streets, and the new south office 
at the southeast corner of Wildwood and 
Piqua avenues. 

Erection of the new buildings could not 
be commenced until the type of tel phone 
to be used was determined. Their erection 
will begin next spring and they should be 
completed by next fall. Then six months 
probably will be required to install equi 
ment necessary to effect the conversion to 
the automatic telephones. 
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Closely allied 
with the devel- 
opment of the 
telephone in- 
dustry. 


STANDARD 
STRONG 
A NON-ACID 


QUALIFICA- 
TIONS: 


Yager’s offers 
least resist- 
ance to electri- 
cal currents. 
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surfaces to be 





















































FLUX united. 
In forms to suit your convenience—dry salts 
in our enameled blue and white friction tor 
cans, % Ib., 1 Ib. and 5 Ibs.; Paste in 2 oz.. 8 
oz. and 16 oz. tins of similar design. Write 
for special offer on Paste by Parcel Post. 
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ALEX. R. BENSON COMPANY 


HUDSON NEW YORK 
For List of Distributors See 1923 MacRae’s Blue Book 
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No Surplus Flux 
on the Job 


Neat, substantial soldering is dependent 
upon proper fluxing—not too much nor too 
little. When soldering the old-fashioned way, 
this operation consumed the most time, and 
required great skill. 


Not so with Kester Self-Fluxing Wire Solder; 
this solder supplies its own flux from tiny 
pockets inside itself, and supplies it far more 
accurately than any human hand. 


For general soldering and heavy electrical 
work Kester Acid-Core Wire Solder supplies 
a scientific acid flux which is exactly pro- 
portioned to the solder around it; as heat is 
applied the flux flows to the job only where 
needed, the solder then covers only the 
fluxed area. In this way no excess flux or 
solder remains on the job. 


For very delicate electrical and telephone 
work Kester Rosin-Core Wire Solder carries 
a pure rosin flux, which, like Kester Acid- 
Core Wire Solder, saves time, labor and 
material. 


“‘Sample for Test Upon Request”’ 





. . . . . bd 
Carried everywhere by live dealers in one pound coils, in 
cartons, and on one, five and ten pound spools 





Manufacturers 
CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4211 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 


Direct Factory Representatives: 


THE FAUCETTE HUSTON CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LOUIS J. ZIESEL CO. RICHARD F. ELY 
216 Market St. 66 W. Broadway 
San Francisco, Cal. New York City 


KESTER 


c/Acid Gre WIRE SOLDER 


(ENLARGED PHANTOM STANDARD SIZE ’8 INCH DIAMETER) 
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» FLUX IN POCKETS 


Requires Only}leat’ 


















laductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, IH. 

















Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadnock Building CHICAGO 














Appralisale Rate Investigations 
The American Appraisal Co. 
A Quarter Century of Service 
MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 
Financial Reports 

















HAROLD L. BEYER CHARLES M. MANLY 


BEYER & MANLY 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law 


on ee a th 
8154 Fourth Ave. Grinnell, Iowa 

















ww. Cc. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Hans, ation i 


Can errenge a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bidg. Kansas City. Me. 

















W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 

















J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


—— * Appraisals, Rate furveve 

Sppcialis te on, 

Operation of Telephone | ies. ” 
J. G. Weev. Feat 1. 8.8 


1217 First National Bank Bidg., Chicag 

















CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


600—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 
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“What will become of the telephone oper- 
ators?” General Manager Bohn was most 
emphatic in stating that the company’s 
present activities in recruiting and training 
operators would be in no way curtailed. 

“It is true, of course,” said Mr. Bohn, 
“that when the new system is completely 
installed and in service we shall need fewer 
operators than are at present employed, 
but operators will always be needed for 
long distance, information, trouble, pay 
station, clerical and other similar work 
requiring personal or business judgment 
which no machine can supply. It is certain 
that the natural turnover in our operating 
ferces will automatically work towards 
the necessary reduction at the time of con- 
version.” 


COMMISSIONS, COURTS AND 
COUNCILS. 

(Continued from page 52.) 
parallel line. All of these moves, how- 
ever, were held in abeyance until after 
the public service commission heard the 
case on October 10. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

October 12: Petition filed by the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
approval of purchase of the Iron County 
Telephone Co., of Cedar City, Utah. The 
Cedar City exchange has 260 city sub- 
scribers and 45 rural, and the exchange at 
Parrowan has 90 city and 15 rural. 

October 16: New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. authorized to take over the 
property of the Automatic Telephone Co. 
of New Bedford, Mass. The two systems 
will hereafter be operated as a unit. 

CALIFORNIA. 

October 10: Santa Monica Bay Tele- 
phone Ca. authorized to issue and sell 
$26,500 first mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
and 1,000 shares common stock. Escrow 
agreement between telephone company and 
Title Insurance & Trust Co. authorized to 
be canceled. 

ILLINOIS. 

October 16: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of proposed advance in rates 
by Colchester Farmers Telephone Co. for 
service in Colchester. 

October 16: Hearing resumed in the 
matter of proposed advance in rates for 
telephone service by Williamsville Tele- 
phone Co. in Williamsville and vicinity. 

October 16: Hearing on application of 
Wabash Valley Telephone Co., Paris, for 
authority to increase rates in Paris, Ver- 
milion, Elbridge, Redmon, Chrisman, Met- 
calf, Horace, Marshall and West Union 
and vicinities. Citation order entered citing 
Wabash Valley Telephone Co. to appear 
before commission to show cause why its 
service should not be improved and its 
rates reduced for service in Marshall. 

October 17: Hearing in the matter of 
proposed advance in rates for telephone 
service of the*Worden Telephone Co., 
Worden. 

October 17: Hearing on applicatien of 
the Rossville Telephone Co., Rossville, for 
an order authorizing the issue of $40,000 
of its first and refunding mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds. 

Kansas. 

October 26: Hearing in the court house 

at St. Francis on the matter of the appli- 
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The “STEWART” Test Cabinet 


Tells you if your line is short, crosses, or 
grounded and how many miles it is trom 
you. Sosimple the operator can use It ag 
sasily as the men. Heads direct. 
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STEWART BROTHERS 
Ottawa, Ill. 
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CARLTON G. VAN EMON 
Public Utility Accounting 


Annual audits, financial reports, income 
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Government Accountant During Federal 
Control 
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Kellogg Telephone Apparatus 


Protective Devices 


Galvanized and Insulated Wires 


Columbia Dry Batteries 


St. Paul 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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Tools 
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New York 


Denver 


Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- ~ 
ted Wires and Cables give uniform 
service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 
imsure long life and ultimate economy. 


Pittsburgh 
Birmingham 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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A NET INCREASE 
IN REVENUE! — 


Can be obtained only by getting 
that construction work done eco- 
Your tools and equip- 
ment have a great deal to do in this 
direction. If you use 


AUGERS & 
DIGGERS 


IWA 


You will be certain to save 
money on time and labor. 
They are designed espe- 
cially for pole and anchor 
hole digging and are be- 
coming standardized by 
telephone companies. al! 
over the country. 


IWAN tools are recom- 
mended by the leading 
anchor manufacturers. Do 
you want further proof of 
our desire and ability to 
fill your requirements. 


Write Us for Descriptive 
Booklet Today. 


IWAN BROTHERS 


South Bend, Indiana 
U.S.A. 
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cation of the Consolidated Telephone Co., 
St. Francis, for an increase in rates. 


MICHIGAN. 

October 5: Michigan State Telephone 
Co. authorized to take over the properties 
of the Citizens’ Telephone Co., of Grand 
Rapids, in Battle Creek, Jackson and Mar- 
shall. 

MINNESOTA. 

October 12: City of Barnesville author- 
ized to establish a rural switching rate of 
30 cents per month per station, to become 
effective November 1. 

November 1: Hearing on petition of 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., at Will- 
mar, for authority to increase rates. 


New York. 

October 10: Representative of the Otsego 
& Delaware Telephone Co. appeared be- 
fore the commission in the matter of 
repairing and making serviceable the Dav- 
enport exchange of the former Rose 
Telephone Co., recently acquired by_ the 
Otsego company, and serving subscribers 
between Davenport and Kortwright. In 
the event of failure of patrons to assist in 
the rehabilitation of the line, the company 
has been considering its abandonment. 
Further consideration will be given the 
matter by the commission. 

October 11: Further hearing on the com- 
plaint of Walton officials against the Wal- 
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ton People’s Telephone Co. postponed until 
December 11. Rates which the Walton 
company proposed to put into effect March 
1 and against which complaint was made 
have been under suspension by order of 
the commission. It is understood that a 
change in ownership of the company will 
soon take place, and new rates will be filed 
in the immediate future. 


NEBRASKA. 


October 9: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Northeast Telephone Co., of 
Walthill, for permission to establish a rate 
for private line metallic service outside of 
city limits; it appearing to the commission 
that the 25 cents a quarter-mile rate asked 
for bears a proper relationship to other 
rates, order issued granting the request. 

October 9: Complaint filed by George 
E. Harbaugh, of Norfolk, against North- 
ern Antelope Telephone Co., alleging im- 
proper charge for service between Orchard 
and Clearwater. 

October 10: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Madison Telephone Co. 
for permission to issue a stock dividend; 
ordered that the company be authorized to 
distribute pro rata among its present stock- 
holders common stock to the aggregate 
fair value of $16,125, on condition that 
the company first amend its articles,so as 
to provide for a larger maximum issue 
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than $25,000, and until provisions of con. 
stitution be complied with. 

October 10: Application of the Herman 
Telephone Co. for permission to destroy 
old toll tickets, granted. 

October 11: Application filed by the 
Hooper Telephone Co. for permission to 
make certain additions to rates now 
charged on the ground that the present 
revenues do not yield a fair return on the 
value of the property in service. 


OHIO. 


October 1: Norwalk Local Telephone 
Co. filed petition with commission for per. 
mission to increase rates $1 per month in 
Norwalk. 

October 2: Hearing held on proposed 
increased rates requested by the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. for service in Toledo; con- 
tinued to December 3 by request. 

October 5: At hearing resumed at Co- 
lumbus on petition of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase rates 
under unified service in Massillon, com- 
mission announced that a new start will be 
made. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


October 10: Hearing held on petition of 
the Cumberland Valley Telephone Co, 
Harrisburg, for permission to parallel 
certain lines of the Pleasant Hill Tele- 
phone Co., Hanover. 
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. the Handyman 
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Operated by one man. 
Weight, only 26 Ibs. 
or pull of four feet. 
danger of slipping or breaking. Also used 
to take slack in underground cables. 
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A continuous stretch 
No slack lost. No 
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swivel hooks to your 
come-alongs and guy or 
messenger is stretched to 
capacity. 
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